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ROBERT PICK 
BY L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


To his many friends, colleagues and pupils in this country the name ‘Dr 
Pick’ spells Vienna. But he was actually born, on August 31st, 1885, at the 
little town of Neustadt in the north-west corner of Bohemia. Like Thomas 
Masaryk before him, he attended the “Erstes Deutsches Gymnasium’ in 
Briinn, a seventeenth-century Jesuit foundation with a strong classical bias; 
like him he subsequently went to Vienna; and like that first President of an 
independent Bohemia, he too was in adversity to find refuge as a lecturer 
at King’s College, London. For the Picks, as for so many Jewish Liberals 
from outlying parts of the Austrian Empire, Vienna — its language, its litera- 
ture, its civilized cosmopolitanism, its urbane and gracious way of life, above 
all its music — represented a cultural ideal which they made entirely their own 
and of which they became an integral part. 

It was in a Vienna which was still the splendid capital of a great Empire 
of forty-five million people, still for the Balkan countries the ‘frontier town’, 
a gateway to the West, still sustained by the century-old traditions of a 
universal Holy Roman Empire, that Pick and I first met in 1907. Both 
studying German and English as Hauptfacher, both dltere Semester, we 
submitted ourselves to the strict, but straightforward, discipline of positivis- 
tic Wissenschaft in the seminars of Hofrat Minor and Hofrat Schipper, 
discussed the political situation — Trieste was demanding cultural autonomy, 
an Italian university of its own, and there were numerous student Krawalle 
both for and against; and that dangerous demagogue, Birgermeister Karl 
Lueger, was already kindling those flames of anti-semitism which a frustrated 
house-painter would later fan into a holocaust. Best of all, we savoured — 
and at student prices! — the delights of Austrian cooking at the Kochschule 
in the Mariannengasse to which Pick had introduced me. It was not his only 
Verdienst to the solitary Englishman then matriculated in the “Philosophische 
Fakultit’. Then, as now, he was ever ready to help, and even inflicted upon 
himself the drudgery of reading my doctoral dissertation before it was 
finally handed in. 

From the first, Pick was bent on teaching. And after a brief spell in a 
Gymnasium he became Professor at the “Wiener Handelsakademie , one of 
those many institutions for higher learning in German lands which do not 
assume — as we too often tend to assume in this country — that vocational 
training is incompatible with a liberal education. His twenty-six years’ 
tenure of that office was only interrupted by three years’ active service as an 
officer on the Italian front in the first World War. Anglophile that he was 
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even then, he has always felt grateful that his battalion should have been 
transferred to Russia before the English arrived to reinforce the Italians. 
Soon after the end of the War he started an annual Holiday Course for 
English students at Gmunden, and he and Mrs Pick kept open house for 
those numerous undergraduates we German teachers in England sent in 
ever-increasing numbers to Vienna. This connection with English univer- 
sities was — as he himself once put it with his habitual philological nicety — 
‘to prove of vital importance, “vital” in ureigenster Bedeutung’, a matter, 
indeed, of life and death. For on that infamous Tenth of November in 
1938, when the Gestapo swooped down on German Jewry, Robert Pick 
was arrested and sent to Dachau. That he was released after three months was 
due to the energy and generosity of two old friends — and our close col- 
leagues — Professors Purdie and Penson who provided permit and visa and 
a home for the family to come to. 

And here they have remained, Dr Pick himself teaching, first at Hillcroft 
College in Surbiton and then, for ten years and more, at various Colleges of 
London University; his daughter Marianne, who graduated at Bedford 
College, carrying on the ‘Pick tradition’ by becoming a teacher too. On his 
retirement in 1950, which coincided with my own, we found ourselves — 
almost fifty years after we had sat side by side in Minor’s Kolleg, behind all 
the fashionable ladies in their wide flower-laden hats, who monopolized 
the best seats and crowded out his regular Hérer — we found ourselves, in our 
Patriarchenalter, together again. And, in a sense, at the beginning again. For 
with a newly founded Institute of Germanic Languages and Literatures on 
our hands, its first Honorary Director and its first Secretary-Librarian had 
everything to learn about how to run it. Indeed, about how to make it! 
For as yet it consisted of nothing but an empty Regency house in Russell 
Square. And Dr Pick proved as resourceful in buying furniture or washing 
crockery as in buying books or arranging lectures. If the Institute has become 
the great success it now is, if it has grown into a centre towards which 
Germanists — not only from Great Britain and the Commonwealth, but from 
Europe and America as well — tend to gravitate when in London, this is 
almost entirely duc, as three successive Directors will gratefully testify, to 
his selfless devotion, infinite patience and unfailing tact, to that Austrian 
Kulanz in the face of which even the most intractable problems dissolve or 
are resolved. And despite his multifarious duties he has still found time to 
continue, unobtrusively and with characteristic modesty, his scholarly 
pursuits: writing articles, urbane and gently humorous, on Anglo-German 
relations, editing, translating, reviewing, preparing bibliographies, in other 
words, putting his learning and talents at the service of others. In this sphere 
alone he will certainly be remembered as the chief compiler and editor of the 
exhaustive Bibliography of ‘Schiller in England’ which constitutes vol. XXX 
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of the Publications of the English Goethe Society, and of “Hofmannsthal in 
England ,a forthcoming publication of the Germanic Institute. One of his 
articles in this journal contained ‘Some Thoughts on Festschriften’ (GLL, 
vol. XII, 1959, 204-10), and it is fitting that he should be the recipient of a 
Festschrift in the form which he there recognized to be the most suitable — 
a special number of a periodical. He is a connoisseur of Festschriften, and all 
the contributors to this one hope he will be pleased with his. 

Dr Pick has assented in a manner that Goethe would have called beispielhaft 
to a fate which has become all too common in our century. Unlike many 
refugees, he has never repudiated the culture which nourished his spirit and 
moulded his mind, however grievous the injury its self-appointed and 
spurious heirs may have done to him and his. If he has made his home here, 
and felt at home among us, it has not been by trying to become, at superficial 
levels or to surface appearance, more English than the English, but by 
enlarging his heart and mind to embrace a second language, a second culture, 
and a second people. In this way he has become not only a familiar and well- 
loved figure on the Germanistic scene, but an important mediator between 
Austria and England. We are grateful to him, and wish him many happy 
years of continuing activity in the land of his adoption. 





‘BIBLIOTHECA PUBLICA GIPPOVICENSIS’ 
AND ITS BOOKS OF GERMAN INTEREST 


BY Mary BEARE 


Tue collection of well under a thousand volumes that makes up the Old 
Town Library of Ipswich suffers from having neither a worthy nor a per- 
manent home. It is impossible for the reader to browse in a basement 
strong-room, even if he were permitted to enter it. The books are housed 
under the Central Library and are brought up on request by lift to the main 
reading room. Once the reader is installed in his alcove there, all is well, 
apart from the dust and the necessity of pestering the librarians. G. R. 
Clarke in his History and Description of the Town and Borough of Ipswich 
(p. 280) described the library ‘as consisting chiefly of theology and antiquities, 
valuable as books of reference but few of them either curious or scarce’. 
‘Our worthy burgesses, we suppose,’ he continues, ‘are more engaged in 
commerce than in literature, for the books are but little used or regarded.’ 
Perhaps the books would be read more often, if scholars knew about their 
existence and if they were more readily accessible. They are not likely ever 
to be read by the general public because of being written in Latin. Within 
the last hundred years they have been moved many times from the old 
building, where they first found a home in the early seventeenth century, 
to the Town Hall, then to the Museum, then to a house adjoining that and 
finally to their present place of refuge. And yet despite their vicissitudes they 
have been cherished by generations of librarians. It is on record that repairs 
were carried out in 1710, 1861, 1865 and 1954 at the town’s expense (Hep- 
worth, p- 460). 

The nucleus of the library, which has always remained a separate unit, 
was formed by a smallish collection of manuscripts and printed books 
(according to Hammelmann twenty books and ten MSS) bequeathed at the 
close of the sixteenth century to the church of St Mary Tower by William 
Smart, the son of an Ipswich draper and a ‘portman’ or alderman as we would 
say today. Smart seems to have held in turn all the important municipal 
offices and he was sent to Parliament for Ipswich in 1588. The MSS, a 
couple of them of great value, came originally from the abbey of Bury St 
Edmunds and have been described in detail by Montague Rhodes James 
(‘Description of the Ancient MSS in the Ipswich Public Library’, Suffolk 
Institute of Archaeology and Natural History, XXII, part 1, 1934). How William 
Smart came by the MSS is not recorded. He must have had a substantial 
collection of treasures from the abbey of St Edmundsbury, judging by the 
large number that he gave to Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1599 
(Dr Montague James estimates these at 107), i.e. just a year after he had made 
his will leaving his books to the church of St Mary Tower. The will dated 
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January 8th, 1598, may be read in the beautiful facsimile copy available in 
the Library. ‘All my printed books and written books in vellum and parch- 
ment ... I give towards one library, safely to be kept in the vestry of the 
Parish Church of St Mary Tower ... to be used there by the common 
preacher of the town for the time being or by any other preacher minded 
to preach in the said parish church.’ In the will, too, William Smart left 
minute instructions about the custody of the books and these suggest a 
sizeable library, certainly a larger one than could be contained in a chest 
where we know they were kept until 1612. One key was to remain in the 
custody of the minister of the parish at the time, and the other was to be 
kept by the churchwardens. 

Ipswich is fortunate in possessing two catalogues of the Old Library, a 
MS. catalogue of 1615, beautifully bound, no doubt by a local craftsman, and 
on the whole fairly easy to decipher, and a printed catalogue of 1799, 
compiled by the Rev. John King, Master of the Ipswich Grammar School. 
The first of these catalogues gives much information about the short titles 
of the works and their donors. It is there, too, that we discover from a 
memorandum attached to the Smart bequest that the books were preserved 
in an old chest until the Library was founded in 1612. Here, too, we become 
aware of the preponderance of theological works. A certain Robert Snelling, 
on the list of bailiffs and portmen for 1615 (p. 6), presented the works of 
Calvin in 12 vols. Tobias Blosse gave the writings of Melanchthon in 4 vols. 
(Wittenberg, 1580-1601). The Jena edition of Luther's works of 1612 was 
presented by Richard Burlington, mariner and free burgess of Ipswich 
(information which I gleaned from a slip pasted on the title page of vol. II 
rather than from the MS. catalogue itself). The majority of the donors are 
thus seen to be burgesses who bore in mind the objects set forth in the 
original bequest of William Smart. Occasionally the donor was a baronet. 
The Postillae or Expositions of the Epistles and Gospels (the title of course is in 
Latin) by Nicolaus of Lyra, Thomas Aquinas and others, of the year 1500 
was the gift of Sir Edmund Wittypole and the catalogue (p. 7) supplies the 
further item of information, that the book belonged to Sir Edmund's father 
and had been bought at an auction (‘almoneda’) in Seville for 11 shillings. 

The slim printed catalogue is even more valuable, though neither so 
handsome nor so unusual. It bears the title Numerical Catalogue of the Books 
in the Town Library under the Public Grammar School, Ipswich, and was 
printed by William Burrell in 1799. Its compiler, John King, who had studied 
at Peterhouse, Cambridge, combined the offices of Master of the school and 
town preacher. He did his job of cataloguing quite well, providing at the 
end an extra list of the books in alphabetical order. One entry that caught 
my eyes was ‘Andreae Alciati Emblemata’ of 1591. This turned out to be a 
Leyden edition of the book of Emblems of the famous Italian humanist 
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Andrea Alciati (or Alciatus in the latinized form) — a book that was much 
admired in its time, translated into other European languages and which still 
excites the curiosity of those who are interested in the study of emblems. 

The room in which presses were set up in 1612 to accommodate the books 
was in a building called Christ’s Hospital. It had at one time belonged to the 
Black Friars but had been converted and used for the aged and for children 
after the dissolution of the monasteries. The Library and the Grammar 
School were on the same site and there the books remained for over 200 
years. This must have been convenient for the Master — usually the town 
preacher, for whom the library was originally intended. The number of 
books had been augmented at an early date by the purchase of sixty-six from 
the legacy of a Mrs Elizabeth Walter, daughter of an Ipswich portman called 
John More. She had left the money for this purpose in 1588, ten years before 
William Smart made his will. Her name occurs often in the catalogues in 
connection with many theological works, for example the four books of the 
Harmoniae Evangelicae by the Niirnberg protestant preacher Andreas 
Osiander. This work was published by the Froben press at Basel in 1537 and 
dedicated to Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, and it is a 1537 copy that 
is in the library. 

Another work by an adherent of Osiander who had studied at Wittenberg 
is the Chronologia by Johann Funck (Funccius). The edition is a late one, 
published in Wittenberg in 1601, but I was interested to see that its tenth 
book contains Funck’s account of the capture of Johann Friedrich, the 
Elector of Saxony, at the battle of Miihlberg in 1547, written at the time 
Funck was dismissed from his own parish in Niirnberg. In fact the German 
chronicles of this library, all in Latin, deserve more attention than has been 
paid to them hitherto. Many of them contain valuable source material, 
compiled as they were during the very turbulent years of Germany's 
development, when she was beginning to become conscious of her past. 
The Annals of Bavaria in seven books by Johann Aventinus (Thurmair of 
Abensberg), friend of the great humanist scholar Conrad Celtis, is worthy 
of mention, based as it is on sources which Aventinus was able to consult 
in the monasteries of Bavaria, when he was official historian to the then 
reigning dukes. The copy in Ipswich is a late one (the Annals first appeared 
in 1$$4, twenty years after the author's death), published by Peter Perna in 
1580 at Basel and is not as valuable as the expanded German Chronik which 
came out at Frankfurt in 1580 and of which there is an excellent copy in 
the British Museum (589.116). But Aventin’s appraisal of history in the 
Prologue to the seventh book is still worth reading and we must remember 
that Ranke thought well of the Annals: “Die Geschichte Gregors VII muss 
man noch heute bei ihm lesen; von den Wirkungen, welche die Herrschaft 
des hierarchischen Prinzips hervorgebracht hat, hat er einen grossartigen 
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Begriff’ (quoted from the Introduction to the Baierische Chronik by Georg 
Leidinger, Jena, 1926, p. x). 

A burgess called Thomas Sicklemore was the donor of a number of these 
chronicles and one would like to know more about him. As well as the 
Annals of Aventinus he gave the Chronica of Johann Nauclerus (Vergenhanns), 
not the early edition of 1516 known as the Great Book of Tiibingen (cp. 
Lier, ADB, xxiii, p. 297), but a later one of 1544 published by Peter Quentel 
of Cologne. I did not notice any 1544 edition in the B.M. catalogue. 

Mr Sicklemore and Mr John Acton seem to have shared the honours of 
contributing the chronicles. The latter presented in addition to Funck’s 
Chronologia the Rerum Germanicarum Chronicon by the theologian and 
historian Albert Krantz. The book was printed at Frankfort in 1583 by the 
heirs of Andreas Wechel. Krantz was a native of Hamburg with an intimate 
knowledge of the political problems of Denmark and Holstein in the six- 
teenth century. He acted as arbitrator in the clashes over Dithmarschen (see 
Bertheau, ADB, xvii, p. 44). His work is, like all the other chronicles of this 
period, a compilation. Not only does the Ipswich copy contain most of the 
historical works of Krantz himself, including his Metropolis (ecclesiastical 
history) and Saxonia, but the first part dealing with Scandinavian countries 
(Regnorum Aquilonarium) is followed by a history of the Dithmarsch war of 
1557 by Christianus Cilicus Cimber — the pseudonym of Heinrich Rantzau, 
Governor of the Danish territory of Schleswig-Holstein, 1556-98. This 
account of the war had first appeared at Basel in 1570 (Handelmann, ADB, 
XXVil, p. 278). 

Many of these old editions in Ipswich have had to be rebound. This 
particular volume is in very good order, though it looks a little unusual 
for a book from Frankfort in 1583. The following entry in the Sheaf catalogue 
helps us to solve the mystery: ‘the rolled decoration of Tudor rose, port- 
cullis, pomegranate and fleur de lys points to the work of an English binder’. 
The book has certainly been magnificently repaired. In less good condition 
is a work of the same kind in two volumes by the mathematician and 
historian Christian Wurstisen. His Latin name Urstisius caused me some 
difficulty at first, especially in its genitive form, but I was helped by the 
addition of *Basilensis’ and realized that the work was by the author of the 
great Basel Chronicle of 1580. The Ipswich book is not the chronicle, but a 
history covering the years 1146-1400 with the title Germaniae Historicorum 
Illustrium — also published by the heirs of Wechel at Frankfort in 1585. These 
two volumes bound in one contain some very important sources, since 
Wurstisen had at his disposal as town clerk the great treasures of the city 
archives. 

It would be impossible to conclude this account of the chronicles without 
mentioning two volumes of Veterum Scriptorum that also came from the 
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same Frankfort press in 1584. The list of contents shows that vol. 1 
contains not only Einhart’s Life of Charlemagne, Annals of the Frankish 
Kings Pippin, Charlemagne and Ludovicus by ‘an astronomer of the house- 
hold of Charlemagne’ but also the Carmen in hexameters by Hrotswith von 
Gandersheim that commemorated the deeds of Otto the Great (De gestis 
Oddonis). To the historian of literature item 12 of the table of contents is 
probably the most exciting, for it is none other than an edition of the epic 
poem which gave rise to so much discussion since its discovery in MS. at 
the convent of Ebrach in Franken by Conrad Celtis. Gunther was the name 
given to its author in the first edition of 1507. The work is not mentioned 
in the Middle Ages, though it was written in 1187 and it was for long re- 
garded as a humanist forgery, until in 1871 Gaston Paris's authoritative work 
in the Comptes-Rendus des séances de Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
finally proved that Celtis’s discovery was geniune. Ligurinus celebrated the 
deeds of Frederick Barbarossa from his accession to the year 1160 (Leonard 
Forster, Selections from Conrad Celtis, C.U.P., 1948, p. 106). The edition in 
the Ipswich volume, printed at Frankfort in 1584 is by Jakob Spiegel of 
Schlettstadt who seems to have had a better reputation as a humanist and 
scholar than as Imperial Secretary to Charles V at the Diet of Worms. His 
commentary on Ligurinus was first published in 1531 by Johannes Schott at 
Strassburg (G. Knod, ADB, xxxv, p. 156). Spiegel was intimately connected 
with the humanists, he was a nephew of Wimpfeling and was a member of 
the society of scholars that Wimpfeling founded at Schlettstadt in Alsace. 
Both Spiegel and his uncle were Alsatians. 

A second volume of the Scriptorum rerum germanicarum issued by the same 
press in 1584 is probably of interest too. The title page notes “Ex bibliotheca 
Pistorii’, i.e. Johann Pistorius of Nidda and not as in the case of vol. 1, “Ex 
Bibliotheca Justi Reuberi’. Justus Reuber had been the first to publish 
separately Hrotswith’s poem on Otto the Great. The work of Huldrichus 
Mutius, De Germanorum prima origine, in vol. 2 is perhaps not so important, 
since he based himself mainly on Nauclerus (cp. Hermann Miiller, ADB, 
xxiil, p. 113). A theological work on the Patriarchs, Abraham, etc., published 
in this collection must be very rare indeed. Its author was the Westphalian 
Werner Rolevinck, who spent the greater part of his life in the Carthusian 
monastery of St Barbara in Cologne. Not a single theological work of his is 
mentioned in Wegele’s article (ADB, xxix, p. 72) where attention is drawn 
to a work by this author on Westphalia, De Laude veteris Saxoniae nunc 
Westphaliae dictae, a book which appeared in 1478 at Cologne and which I 
have not seen at Ipswich. The other works I have not yet succeeded in 
identifying. 

Besides these Chronicles there are many other books of general interest 
in this old library. Conrad Gesner’s famous Historia Animalium is there 
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complete in four books. Book ii is bound at the back of book iii; book iii 
has the address to Jakob Fugger; the whole work is published by Froschauer, 

Ziirich, 1551-86. According to the relevant sheaf entry this work did not 
belong to the Old Town Library but to the Ipswich Philosophical Society. 

It was presented by Thomas Eldred, probably the son of Thos. Eldred, 

the Ipswich chandler who sailed round the world with Thomas Cavendish 
between 1586 and 1588 (Lilian Redstone, Ipswich through the Ages, 1948, 

p- 35). Of less importance from a scholarly point of view is a copy of De 
Gentium aliquot migrationibus by the Viennese doctor Wolfgang Lazius. 
This is dated 1557 and was issued from the press of Oporinus at Basel. 
To book lovers, however, it is of interest. It was presented in the seventeenth 
century by John Knight, Sergeant-Surgeon to King Charles II during the 
Dutch wars. Knight bequeathed a collection of books to the town of Ipswich. 
A list of these may be found in a schedule annexed to his will. He had 
married an Ipswich lady and settled near the town at the Manor of Chels- 
worth (E. M. Calvert and R. T. C. Calvert, Sergeant Surgeon John Knight 
1664-1680, London, 1939. On p. go there is a photo of the schedule to the 
will). The twin of the Ipswich copy of the work by Lazius will be found in 
the British Museum, bearing the monogram of Charles II to whom it 
belonged. Though Lazius was not much of a scholar as far as the history of 
Germany was concerned, he was quite a good cartographer and on opening 
in Ipswich the Theatrum Orbis Terrarum (dated on map 115 1595) of the great 
Antwerp geographer, Abraham Ortelius, I was astonished to find that folio 
63 contained 1 «1p of Austria with a medallion in the top left-hand corner 
which reacs ‘“Austriae Descrip. per Wolfgang Lazium’. Since the scholar 
and librarian tor whom this article is written comes from Vienna, perhaps 
I may conclude by quoting what Ortelius has to say about that great city 
(the quotation is taken from the British Museum German version of 1580): 

‘Es ligen vil Alte ufi Namhaffte Statt drinnen [in Osterreich] ... Doch ist under 
allen die Statt Wien die schéneste und fiirtrefflichste ... Ist von wegen jhrer 
Studien and Hohen Schul sehr namhafftig worden. Es seind auch an 
keinem Ort gelehrtere Leut in denen freyen Kiinsten ... dafi eben zu Wien.’ 


[Acknowledgments are here made to the writers of two recent articles: 
to Dr Hammelmann (‘An Ancient Public Library’, TLS, August 18th, 1950, 
p. 524) and to P. Hepworth (‘The Old Town Library, Ipswich’, East Anglian 
Magazine, June 1955, xiv, 8, p. 455.) Lam also deeply aware of the debt I owe 
to Miss Dorothy White of the Central Library, Ipswich, for placing so much 
first-hand material at my disposal, including an unpublished article of her 
own, and also to her staff for the kindness and courtesy shown me during my 
brief visit in July 1961; to Professor Forster also I wish to express my dee 
gratitude not only for his encouragement but for the loan of a valuable bouk 
from his library. | 





KASPAR DER FAGOTTIST 
BY KENNETH BROOKE 


[The tone of this contribution is perhaps more light-hearted than scholarly, 
but the author pleads special circumstances. A ‘piece’ which starts with somewhat 
unhelpful ioimedneheninnten, not without their unintentional humours, and 
which leads via Mozart to Vienna may not be inappropriate to this number of 
German Life and Letters. The path of this discursus is not untypical of many pleasant 
discussions with Dr Pick, to whom I owe my first acquaintance with Zedler’s 
Lexicon, and for whose kindly comments and advice, charming and unfailing 
hospitality in Russell Square I gladly record my deep gratitude. | 


lr a lexicographer who was also an enthusiast for the bassoon were secking 
to trace the appearance of his favourite instrument in German literature, he 
might well start with Grimm’s Deutsches Wérterbuch. He would find this 
entry: 


FAGOT, m. fascis, biindel fr. fagot: dieselben fagot oder biischeln zu ver- 
brennen. REUCHLIN augensp. 12a, fagot baszpfeife FriscH. 1.237¢e. 


It is perhaps permissible, though unfortunate, for a lexicographer to be 
entirely amusical, but he might, working in the mid-nineteenth century, 
have consulted J. H. Zedler’s Grosses vollstandiges Universallexicon aller 
Wissenschaften und Kiinste ... , vol. LX, 1735, to have gained further informa- 
tion, sometimes curiously phrased: 


Fagotto, Fagot ist eben was Basson und hat die Benennung in Absicht auf 
dzs zusammensetzen derer zwey aus einander zunehmenden und aus Holz 
bestehenden Haupt-Stiicke, so das Corpus der Lange nach ausmachen; weil 
fagotter in Biischel binden heisset. Fouretier. Diction. Der ambitus des Fagots 
gehet von c. biss f. und g. auch wohl bis ins contra B. und A. (einige kénnen 
noch das a exprimiren) ... Es fiihret auch eine Orgel-Stimme diesen Namen, 
und gehéret unter die gedreckten Schnarrwerke ... 


Relevant or not, the penultimate word is a challenge to scholarly thorough- 
ness — the bassoon is not a stopped (gedeckt) organ-pipe. The appatcnt 
misprint may be for gedreht, for the trumpets of Psalm 98 appear in Mentel’s 
1466 Bible as gedrete hérner. The lexicographer should never stop till he is 
satisfied, but life is short, and he might be forgiven if at this stage he gives 
up, and writes “Zusammenhang mit Dreck ist wohl kaum anzunehmen.’ 

Taking a short cut, and abandoning dictionaries, one might think straight- 
way of the general rejoicings at the end of Eichendorft’s Aus dem Leben 
eines Taugenichts (1826) where the musicians give of their best and ‘neben 
ihnen fingerte der Portier wie toll auf seinem Fagott’. If ever bassoonists 
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finger like mad, it is surely in the displayed scale passages in the overture to 
Die Weihe des Hauses which Beethoven wrote for the opening of the new 
Josefstadter Theater in 1822 (translated with incongruous solemnity as 
The Consecration of the House!), though Eichendorff, who left Vienna some 
years previously, may not have known Beethoven’s overture. 

By far the richest single source for literary exploitation of the bassoon, 
however, in which the instrument almost achieves a title role, is enna 
Perinet’s Kaspar der Fagottist oder die Zauberzither. No fewer than six bassoons 
are seen on the stage at various times, and ‘Belege’ are more numerous than 
anywhere, except perhaps makers’ catalogues, the word Fagott, by the way, 
having masculine gender, contrary to modern usage, which prefers the neuter. 

Perinet (1763-1816) wrote his piece as a ‘Singspiel’ in three acts, and with 
music by Wenzel Miiller (1767-1835) who from 1786 was Kapellmeister in 
the Leopoldstadt theatre at Vienna, the work was first performed on June 
8th, 1791, rather more than three months before the first performance of 
Emanuel Schikaneder’s Zauberflote with music by Mozart. Perinet’s libretto 
finds its origin substantially in Lulu oder die Zauberfléte in Wicland’s Dschin- 
nistan, which was published as a separate number by Mathias Singer of 
Vienna early in 1791. Schikaneder’s Zauberfléte shows considerable deviation 
and enrichment of content, thanks in some measure to the need for avoiding 
too close resemblance to Perinet’s libretto. Perinet’s title, of course, in- 
corporates his work in the existing ‘Kaspar’ tradition of the Leopoldstadt 
theatre, the name Kaspar appearing in the titles of several of his other 
pieces, and it is significant that another musical setting by Sartorius omits 
the name. Mozart, writing to Konstanze on (?) June 26th, 1791, says: 
‘Ich ging dann, um mich aufzuheitern, zum Kasperl in die neue Oper “Der 
Fagottist’’, die so viel Lirm macht, Aber es war nichts daran.’ 

If value judgments are permissible, it might be fair to say that it is more 
interesting than edifying to examine this work which Mozart dismissed 
with kindly brevity. 

The curtain rises on a hunting scene, complete with chorus. Prince 
Armidoro and his companion Kaspar are about to shoot a roe which wears 
a golden collar. Kaspar, like Schikaneder’s Papageno, is timorous, and does 
not wish to be a direct agent, and when after the successful shot the animal's 
owner, Fairy Perifirime appears, she is quick to recognize the relationship 
which continued throughout the piece: “... auch du treuer, nur ein wenig 
furchtsamer Gefahrte deines Herrn’. After an aria for Perifirime, a stage 
transformation moves the actors to a magic cave, where Armidoro and 
Kaspar are charged to win back from Sorcerer Bosphoro a golden spark- 
striker which he has stolen from Perifirime, they are informed that the 
sorcerer holds a number of fair maidens in his power, and they receive 
magic gifts. For Armidoro there is a zither to charm hearts and to rouse or 
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calm passions, and a ring which will allow him to assume any shape he may 
wish. For both there is an air-balloon for transport, and a promise that the 
elf Pizichi shall be sent whenever they call for help. The scene changes to 
Bosphoro’s castle, where Armidoro assumes the shape of an old minstrel, 
and charms Bosphoro and his custodian of women, Zumio (very like Osmin 
in Mozart's Entfiihrung), into admitting him, with the task ‘eine Spréde 
zartlich zu machen’. Kaspar, however, is left outside disconsolate. Like 
Papageno (‘Ich Narr, vergass der Zauberdinge’), he needs a reminder, from 
Perifirime, that he can call on Pizichi — and hey, presto! two little genies 
present him with a large bassoon: “Was soll ich denn jetzt mit dem Roll- 
priigel anfangen? Ich hab’ oft bey Konzerten gesehen, dass einer drein 
gebissen hat! — Ich will’s probie ren.’ But in fact he sings a song about girls 
and flirting, with the refrain “O Pizichi, Pizichi! hilf mir aus Not, O Pizichi, 
blas anstatt meiner Fagott, and Pizichi complies on a small bassoon. The 
magic begins to work, for Zumio has listened enraptured, and hails Kaspar: 
‘Wohin willst du, grosser Fagottist? ... du musst uns eins blasen.’ The first 
act ends somewhat inconsequently with another hunting scene, in which the 
hunters watch from afar how Armidoro and Kaspar, after appearing on 
mountain peaks, sink into the ground, leaving fiery lions’ heads to mark the 
spot. 

The second act opens with the captive maidens being scolded by Zumio, 
who speaks of a visit by musicians, which evokes ambiguous cries from the 
girls: “Musik? Musik? und Fagott2’, and the scene ends with a spinning 
chorus, a faint pre-echo of ‘Klinget, Glécklein, klinget’ in the Zauberflote: 
‘Drehet Ridchen, drehet cuch, Jedes Fidchen sei sich gleich.’ Before the 
music begins, Kaspar with pursed lips mimes kisses at the girls, and whenever 
detected by Zumio or Bosphoro hastily converts his action to blowing a 
few warming-up notes on the bassoon. Armidoro sings a romance about a 
bad knight who kept a maiden captive, and wins the approval of Sidi who 
appears meantime to be the ‘prima prigioniera. The entertainment is 
continued by Kaspar who produces wine from his bassoon, thereby appeal- 
ing to all that is Osmin-like in Zumio; a comic waltz ‘mit Akkompagnement 
des Fagotts’ exhausts Bosphoro and Zumio, who retire and leave Armidoro 
free to transform himself into a fair youth who promises to aid Sidi’s escape. 
She explains that she had from her fairy mother the gift of resisting all 
violence so long as she does not fall in love, but that her gift is now en- 
dangered by Armidoro. After Bosphoro has inquired whether Armidoro 
has succeeded in tempering Sidi, ‘die Spréde’, the group breaks up, and 
Bosphoro and Zumio discuss their visitors, coming to the conclusion that 
they are hostile agents and must be killed. Meantime Kaspar and one of the 
spinning-girls, Palmira, are flirting in a scene of some linguistic interest, 
in which the emotive values of the pronouns sie (singular) and du are 
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considered, and a musico-technical pun is worked into the text: “Wie liebt ihr 
denn in eurem Lande? Wir schauen einander an, licbaugeln, driicken ein- 
ander die Hinde, kommen immer niher und niher, bis ein Mundstiick auf 
das andere kommt, und das heissen wir kiissen!’ To Zumio’s questions 
Kaspar replies: “Sie hat von mir Fagott blasen lernen wollen, und da hab’ 
ich ihr den Ansatz gezeigt.’ There follow, in quick succession, further fairy 
gifts for the heroes, a love duet for Armidoro and Sidi, and a fine scenic 
water-party (with storm), at the end of which Zumio falls, like Galomir, 
into the water. 

At the opening of the final act, Bosphoro and Zumio have hatched a plan 
to poison their visitors. A love interlude is provided by an aria for Sidi: 
‘Alles liebet, was da lebet, Liebe atmet die Natur,’ again with faint affinities 
to Zauberfléte: ‘Es ist das hdchste der Geftihle’, and a duet with all the 
resources of stagecraft, as Sidi and Armidoro carve their names on a tree with 
letters which burst into flame. Pizichi gives a warning with two apples 
which are cut open by the lovers, who find inside them ‘cracker mottos’: 
‘Hiite dich auf deinen Reisen vor dem Trunke und den Speisen’. After 
several little scenes, one of which includes Kaspar’s felicitous description of 
Palmira as ‘meine halbe Ehestandsportion’, events move rapidly into a 
dinner scene with Tafelmusik. The musical heroes play the villains to sleep, 
and Kaspar hints at family matters with Palmira: ‘Die haben wir alle 
eingesungen, daraus kannst du schliessen, wie gut ich einmal zum Kinder- 
wiegen sein werde’ (less insistent on numbers than Papageno!). There is 
little to be cleared up; Perifirime appears, banishes the villains underground 
for 300 years, a transformation scene brings back the palace of Perifirime, 
and in a final chorus the players thank their instruments, and chair Pizichi. 
What is perhaps the highest moral note of the piece is to be found in this 
chorus: ‘Feiert diesen Sieg der Tugend ... Froh kann nur die Unschuld sein’ : 
but this is as inconsequent as the finales to the preceding acts. 

This was the material then, which attracted Wenzel Miiller, whose music 
was at least competent; yet the piece is not considered to be one of his 
stronger works. Presumably, had Miiller’s Kaspar not appeared when it 
did, Mozart would have received a text of at least similar content from 
Schikaneder, as the title Zauberflote suggests that Wieland’s story lay close 
to Schikaneder’s original intention. Various attempts have been made to 
suggest that the enrichment of the Zauberflote story is to be seen as Mozart's 
genius impinging upon Schikaneder’s mediocrity. Both Rommel and 
Schurig (see notes at end) hold this to be an injustice to the librettist, and 
Schurig’s suggestion that the Zauberfléte owes much to the daily contact of 
Mozart and Schikaneder (‘zwei Phantasten’) is at least plausible. 

It must be conceded, at all events, that Kaspar der Fagottist is far lighter 
and thinner stuff than Schikaneder’s libretto. Detailed comparison of the two 
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works would be laboured, and merely mechanical. Certain similarities, other 
than the central Zauber and the central musical instrument, are evident. The 
opening scenes have a certain affinity; the association of a ‘hero’ Armidoro 
with a good ‘idiot’ Kaspar is very much akin to the relationship between 
Tamino and Papageno; the fairy Perifirime is a much more sugary, but 
equally inconsequent counterpart to the Queen of the Night; the Three 
Ladies are leisured counterparts of the spinning girls. But neither the main 
development of theme nor the details of device are more than ‘rather like’. 
There is, however, one field in respect of which the two librettos have 
close affinities, and it is here that Kaspar is worthy of attention and interest: 
the theatrical. We have perhaps become accustomed to take the machinery 
of presentation for granted when we see Zauberflote (or for that matter Der 
Traum ein Leben). When we examine this little work of Perinet’s, in which 
neither literary nor moral qualities will dazzle us, we may be encouraged to 
visualize the climate which prevailed in the Viennese theatres of the later 
eighteenth century. Precisely because of its crudities and lack of the artistic 
restraint, which is never lost in even the most extravagant moments of 
Zauberfléte, Kaspar can help to fill out the picture of the theatre which 
Mozart knew. Most striking of all is the machinery for spectacle: there are 
four major transformations in Perinet’s opera, plus a water-party at which 
one boat is split in two by lightning and a bridge collapses, plus two dis- 
appearances of characters below ground, plus a roe and twittering birds, to 
say nothing of cats’ heads, the fiery incision on the tree, and the fiery lions 
heads! Perinet is, in his way, as careful as Schiller about stage directions, 
and all of the devices mentioned are in any case demanded by the text. It is 
possible, too, to build up a fairly detailed scheme of the stock characters, and 
the stock by-play to which the Leopoldstadt audience was accustomed. A 
cowardly-brave Kaspar and a fairy queen belonged, as they belonged until 
recently in the British pantomime, and so did the choruses of strange 
creatures, including here the four genies playing on four tiny bassoons. The 
‘flirting’ scenes were not lacking, nor were cruder matters. When Zumio 
is complaining that the spinning-girls are idle he mentions that whipping 
their fingers has little effect: “Sie fragen nicht viel darnach, wenn man sic 
auf die Finger klopft; wenn du mir Erlaubnis geben wolltest —.’ Some of the 
verbal ‘pags’ are, of course, merely weak ‘funny’: ‘ihr seid mir aber cin 
sauberer Zauberer’, some helped in the rather stereotyped characterization, 
as when Kaspar alludes repeatedly in asides to his lack of valour: ‘Jetzt 
miissen wir uns gewiss dem Schwarzen unterschreiben — Zum Gliicke, dass 
ich gar nicht schreiben kann’. Even the terms of the musician’s world seem 
to be familiar — could the bassoon otherwise have been so important a 
motive? Certainly the ‘bassoon joke’ had been made often enough by 
Haydn in his music, but unless the instrument was a fairly familiar object, 
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it is unlikely that Perinet would have permitted himself the highly technical 
‘Tausend Dank, Herr Fagott — daftir will ich dich alle Tage mit Mandeldl 
einschmieren’. 

This is the background against which we can see Mozart, whose business 
took him in and out of the theatre, which seems to be as much a musician’s 
as an actor’s territory. But we must see many more of the Viennese in this 
picture, else how would the theatre have lived? And what of these Viennese? 
They could accept Perinet’s Kaspar — seventy-three performances of it in the 
first twenty-nine months. But they also accepted Zauberfléte — 100 perfor- 
mances in less than half that time, which suggests that in matters of taste 
we may trust the Viennese! 


NOTES 


Musical texts of Kaspar are rare, but the libretto is printed in vol. 1 of the series Barock in Deutsche 
Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen (Die Maschinenkomédie, ed. Otto Rommel, 1935), which also gives Die 
Zauberfléte. Reference has also been made to: 

A. Schurig, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (Leipzig, 1923). 

E. von Komorzynski, Emanuel Schikaneder (Vienna, 1951). 

F. Brukner, Die Zauberfléte (Vienna, 1934). 

P. Stefan, Die Zauberflote (Vienna, 1937). 

R. P. Krone, Wenzel Miiller (Berlin, 1906). 





FIRST REPORT ON THE GUNDOLF PAPERS 
AT THE INSTITUTE OF GERMANIC LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


BY C. V. Bock 


Tuts report was prepared at the request of the Director of the Institute 
and it is published here with his consent. It is called a First Report to stress 
its preliminary nature and also because I was invited to go through the 
material at the time when the Institute was in the process of acquiring the 
papers by Deed of Gift. Previously, Dr Pick, the then Secretary of the 
Institute, inspected the effects of the late Mrs Elisabeth Gundolf, and under 
his supervision about 1500 books and several trunks and boxes containing 
handwritten or typewritten material were selected to form what is now 
known as the “Gundolf Collection’. I am indebted to Dr Pick for advice 
and much practical help and I hope that it will please him to see the resources 
of the Institute being made known in this way in the Festnummer dedicated 
to him. 


STATE OF PRESERVATION 


There is no water damage and no serious fading of ink to be noticed in 
material that dates from the beginning of the century. Comparatively few 
items go back further than 1900. There is very little that is not in ink or 
typescript; letters and postcards by E. Preetorius (29A), which are often in 
pencil, are an exception. 

The material, comprising some 400 items, has now been grouped under 
eleven headings, a typed list of which is available. Together with a stencilled 
book-list available at the Institute, this will serve as a fairly reliable basis 
for further and more detailed research. 

The eleven headings are: 


. Poems (sign. W) 7. Elisabeth Gundolf (E) 
. Manuscripts (M) . 8. Press Cuttings (Z) 

. Letters from Gundolf (G) 9. Miscellaneous (list) 

. Letters to Gundolf (No.) 10. Stefan George (St.G.) 
. Biographical (L) 11. Karl Wolfskehl (KW) 
. Varia (V) 


Aw” & Ww NN 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 
I have tried to acquaint myself with the material rather than read it, 
and the following remarks are based on sampling, not on detailed study. 
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1. Poems 


Gundolf considered himself a poet before he became a student of literature 
and he went on writing poetry till the end. He published a few early poems 
in the Blatter fiir die Kunst and one slender selection in book form in 1930. 
The Institute possesses a number of typed poems marked volume IV, V, 
XIII, XIV and XV respectively and amounting altogether to 370 pages. 
Other volumes in this series are missing but the poems are available in twelve 
handwritten books. They span the period 1899-1931 (Gundolf’s death) 
with the exception of the years 1915-22, some of which are sparsely docu- 
mented, others not at all. I estimate the total to be about three times 370 or 
1100 poems, not counting humorous verse and parodies. A number of 
poems are addressed to Gundolf’s wife, others to his friends, colleagues and 
acquaintances. A representative and worthwhile selection might be made. 


2. Manuscripts 


This section contains the text, handwritten and/or typed, of courses of 
lectures, books and articles, some published, some published posthumously, 
others unpublished. Texts in the last category are of main interest here. 
Generally speaking, typescripts as yet unpublished show numerous errors 
which go back to Gundolf’s habit of dictating and of quoting from memory. 
Typescripts will require very careful checking before they can be said to be 
ready for print. None of them have footnotes; there are few indications of 


editions used; no divisions into chapters or even into separate lectures. 


Deutsche Literatur in der Reformationszeit (series of lectures, 750 pages. 
Typescript). This is Gundolf’s last course of lectures. It ends with a survey of 
Hans Sachs’s reading; an examination of his works in closer detail was to 
follow. Mrs Gundolf removed pages 1-183 from this context and began to 
revise and annotate them in 1937-38. Her intention was to edit them as a 
separate book entitled Luther. The section dealing with Paracelsus was pub- 
lished in book form in 1927. 


Deutsche Bildung von Luther bis Lessing (series of lectures, 332 pages. Type- 
script). Ends with brief references to Opitz, Lessing, and the period of En- 
lightenment. 


Deutsche Geistesgeschichte von Luther bis Nietzsche (100 pages. Hand. In- 
complete). Ends with Paracelsus. 

A closer study of these three texts will be needed in order to show whether, 
and if so to what extent, they overlap with cach other, and which text provides 
the best comment on any one particular aspec: of the period under discussion. 


Barock (series of lectures, 854 pages. Typescript). Planned as a survey of 
German literature from Opitz to Lessing, ends with Angelus Silesius. Certain 
sections have been published: Opitz, 1923; Gryphius, 1927; Schottel, 1930. 
Teeming with typing errors but of considerable interest. 
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Klopstock (series of lectures, 407 pages. Typescript). 

Johannes von Miiller (draft of a biographical study, 692 pages. Hand. In- 
complete). Ends with von Miiller’s appointment as librarian in Mainz in 
1786. A note in Gundolf’s hand on page 1 reads: 


Kein Wort bleibt stehen wie es stund, 
Am Anfang war allein der Schund. 


Friihromantik (series of lectures, 721 pages. Typescript). 


Deutsche Literatur im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (Spatromantik) (series of lectures, 
298 -+ $32 pages. Typescript). Sections on Schlegel, Tieck, Schleiermacher, 
Brentano, Arnim, Sutter and Grillparzer have been published, some in Gun- 
dolf’s two volumes of essays entitled Romantiker. Closer examination will 
be needed to decide how much is still unpublished. 

In addition there are a number of unpublished shorter drafts from one to 
twelve pages, dealing with Dante, Shakespeare, Dostoievsky and others. 


3. Letters from Gundolf 


Mrs Gundolf started to collect typed copies of letters by Gundolf. Her 
inquiries, conducted in the late ‘thirties, were not always successful. In some 
cases the search might be renewed and extended; in others the chance of 
tracing letters will have become smaller. At present the Institute holds 
considerably more letters to Gundolf than by him. In the latter category I 
estimate typed copies of between 400 and 450 letters. A representative 
selection might be published in due course. Among the recipients are: 
Magda Bezner, Ernst Robert Curtius, Herbert Cysarz, Franz Dornseiff, 
Tilly Edinger, Eduard Fraenkel, Marie-Louise Gothein, Marta Geiger, 
Sir Herbert Grierson, Romano Guardini, Lucy and Wolfgang Heyer, 
Willem de Haan, Paul Hensel, Karl Jaspers, Grafin Leonie Keyserling, 
Julius Landmann, Sabine Lepsius, Friedrich von der Leyen, Georg Misch, 
Mabel Maclnnes, Harry Maync, Emil Preetorius, Julius Petersen, Max 
Pulver, Herbert Steiner, Karl Vossler, Alfred Weber, Marianne and Max 
Weber. 


4. Letters to Gundolf 


Eighty-one files, of which thirty-five contain communications by various 
correspondents in alphabetical order. One file marked Kurt Singer is empty. 
Not all letters are addressed to Friedrich Gundolf; Mrs Gundolf’s own 
correspondence is filed together with that of her husband. Comparatively 
few letters date from before 1918. The majority belong to the ‘twenties and 
‘thirties, reflecting the growth of Gundolf 's reputation and academic res- 


ponsibilities. I estimate the number of correspondents to be 930. Several 
major correspondents have their personal files, among them Ernst Robert 
Curtius, Tilly Edinger, Heinrich Friedemann, Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
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Jacob Geis, Ernst Gundolf, Else Jaffé, Erich and Fine von Kahler, Marianne 
Kassner, Walter Kempner, Ludwig Klages, Carl August Klein, Raymond 
Klibansky, Edith Landmann, Melchior Lechter, Lothar Treuge, Berthold 
Vallentin, Walter Wenghéfer, Friedrich Wolters, Christiane Zimmer née 
von Hofmannsthal. In addition to these and to the names given in section 
3 above, the following may help to indicate the range: Hans von Bayer, 
Dieter Bassermann, C. H. Becker, Henri Bergson, Arnold Bergstrasser, 
Alexander von Bernus, Ernst Beutler, Paul Binswanger, Hans Bliiher, 
Kurt Breysig, Martin Buber, Werner Buddeke, Ernst Cassirer, Edith 
Curtius, Curt von Faber du Faur, Irene Forbes-Mosse, Max Friedlander, 
Adolf Frisé, Otto Frommel, Melitta Gerhard, André Gide, Reinhard 
Goering, Eberhard Gothein, Curt Gutkind, Kurt Hahn, Karl Hallwachs, 
Knut Hamsun, Gustav Hartlaub, Henry von Heiseler, Norbert von Helling- 
rath, Rolf von Hoerschelmann, Johannes Hoffmeister, Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal, Ricarda Huch, Karl Joél, Rudolf Kassner, Hermann Keyserling, 
Willy Koch, Oscar Kohnstamm, Max Kommerell, H. A. Korff, Joseph 
Kérner, Eduard Korrodi, Else Lasker-Schiiler, Golo Mann, Richard M. 
Meyer, Victor Meyer-Eckhardt, Georg Misch, Carl Neumann, Erwin 
Panofsky, Hans Prinzhorn, Walter Rathenau, Friedrich Ranke, Karl Rein- 
hardt, Heinrich Rickert, Roda Roda, Max Rychner, Gerhard Sieveking, 
Georg Simmel, Werner Sombart, Will Scheller, Hans Schiebelhuth, Karl 
Schlechta, Reinhold Schneider, Wilhelm Worringer, A. J. Yahuda, 
Leopold Ziegler. 

Not all letters are of high intrinsic interest but taken together they con- 
stitute a rich source of biographical material. One of the most extensive 
correspondences is that with Tilly Edinger but Gundolf’s replies are of 
comparatively small substance. Again, there are two files with letters from 
Raymond Klibansky; these, however, are addressed to Elisabeth Gundolf, 
and her part of the correspondence is missing. Also missing is the corres- 
pondence between Friedrich and Elisabeth Gundolf, of which only the 
poems he sent her have been preserved. There are no letters by Madame 
Mallachow, nor by Ottilie Gundolf-Mallachow. 


5. Biographical 
This section contains background material concerning Gundolf as Dean 


of the Faculty of Philosophy at Heidelberg, his proposal for the inscription 
on the new building of the University, a list of his lectures and Seminars, 


a bundle of “Belegzettel’. Obituary notices and speeches (press-cuttings) ; 
recollections of Gundolf by Marie-Louise Gothein, Anna Hinterrciter, 
Robert Oboussier; poems and humorous verse to Gundolf or about him by 
Ernst Gundolf, Gustav Richard Heyer, Erich von Kahler, Friedrich Wolters 
and others. Essays by Ernst Gundolf. 
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6. Varia 

Bibliographical material: five boxes with Gundolf’s contributions to 
newspapers, bulletins and learned periodicals. A collection of offprints 
sent to Gundolf which is incomplete. There are eight out of a total of 
approximately twenty boxes. These offprints are relevant to their authors’ 
correspondence with Gundolf. 


7. Elisabeth Gundolf 

Letters of sympathy received on the death of Friedrich Gundolf. Trans- 
lations of Rilke and Hélderlin (with J. B. Leishman). Three chapters from 
Gundolf’s “Shakespeare. Wesen und Werk’ translated by Mrs Gundolf. 
‘George und der Nationsozialismus’ by El. Gundolf. Poems to Elisabeth 
Gundolf (not by F. G.). Private Papers. 


8. Press Cuttings 
Useful and extensive material. Thirty-seven files with reviews of Gundolf’s 
publications. Comments, obituary notices, later criticism. 


9. Miscellaneous 

A collection of photographic plates and prints, which is unfortunately 
only fragmentary. A few original letters by Gundolf, probably returned to 
his wife for her collection in the later ‘thirties. Two poems and a letter from 
Hans Carossa. Galley proofs. A box with visiting cards. Visitors’ Book. 
One folder with pen drawings and etchings, and three small paintings on 


canvas, all by Ernst Gundolf. A letter from Ernst Hardt to Ernst Gundolf. 


10. Stefan George 

This section contains photostats and typed copies of a number of early 
letters from the George-Gundolf correspondence, now in Geneva. In 
addition there are two files with press cuttings concerning George: a 
remarkably complete collection (up to 1933). One folder with photos and 
reproductions. A few letters to George by various hands. A list of subscribers 
to the Blatter fiir die Kunst (undated, approx. 1900). ‘George und Rilke. 
Erinnerungen’ by Elisabeth Gundolf. 


11. Karl Wolfskehl 

The Wolfskehl-Gundolf correspondence is the most extensive single 
exchange of letters in the possession of the Institute. Typed copies of Gun- 
dolf’s replies are available Soe the years 1899-1916 only. In addition there is a 
file with letters from Hanna Wolfskehl to Gundolf. There are a number of 
occasional poems by Wolfskehl, not included in the edition of his collected 
works. Four letters to George, three from Karl Wolfskehl, one from his 
wife. 





AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM RILKE TO KOKOSCHKA 
BY LEONARD FORSTER 


A REMARKABLE series of coincidences led me to the following letter in 
private hands from Rainer Maria Rilke to Oskar Kokoschka. I am most 
grateful to the owner, the Rilke-Archiv, the Insel-Verlag and the addressee 
for enabling me to publish it here and thus to give pleasure to our ‘Jubilar’, 
who belongs to the same generation of Austrians as Kokoschka. The letter 
is undated but, for reasons which will be explained below, it must have been 
written in the early days of June 1916. It is in indelible pencil on one double 
sheet of the die-stamped and embossed blue linen-wove notepaper of the 
Hotel Imperial, Vienna, and covers all four sides! (see Plate 1). 


Hotel Imperial 
Wien Sonntag 


Lieber Kokoschka, 


ich bin heute zum ersten Mal seit vierzehn Tagen ein paar Stunden in der 
Stadt, — hatte Sie gern gesehen — aber wir waren den ganzen Vormittag im 
Hof-Museum durch besondere Giite des Direktors. 

In der Victorgasse erfuhr ich, dass Sie telephoniert hatten wegen eines 
“Bildes’, das Sie bis Montag haben miissten. Dies ist wohl das Selbstbildnis 
aus der Cantate — Ich habe iiberall gesucht: es ist nicht zu finden! Sicher hat es 
die Fiirstin im Fortgehen sorgfaltig eingeschlossen ! Ist das schlimm: Jedenfalls 
ist vor ihrer Riickkehr nichts zu machen, beim besten Willen. 

Wie geht es Ihnen und wie treiben Sie’s lieber Freund? Ich bin voraus- 
sichtlich noch einpaar Tage draussen in Rodaun bei Stelzer. Ist kein Aussicht, 
Sie einmal dort zu sehen? Frau Loulou Albert arbeitet an der langgeplanten 
Arbeit, ich ‘sitze’ und bin im Ubrigen unverwendbar, nicht wohl, woran 
hoffentlich zum Theil auch der Siidwind schuld hat, dessen Schwere in 
Rodaun besonders driickend ist. 

Gern wiisst ich von Ihnen, am Liebsten sah ich Sie. Ist Porcem militarischen 
Schicksal irgend eine Bestimmung erfolgt? Und die Arbeit: 

Wie gern hatt ich auch noch die Columbusblitter gesehen, bevor sie 
zuriickgehen nach Berlin. An die “Cantate’ denke ich viel und bin mitten 
im Herzen iiberzeugt von ihr. 

Die Firstin schreibt aus Triest gut und erfreut dort zu sein; die Victorgasse 
ist ganz verlassen. 


Auf Wiedersehen. 
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This is not the place for a full treatment of the relations between Rilke 
and Kokoschka, and I would not be competent to give one. All I can hope to 
do is to sketch the background against which this letter should be seen. 

The decisive point for the dating is in the last sentence: “Die Fiirstin 
schreibt aus Triest’. The ‘Fiirstin’ is the Princess Thurn und Taxis, and the 
letter referred to is published in her correspondence with Rilke, dated 
May 23rd-2s5th, 1916.2 Allowing for some delay in the post in war-time, 
this brings us to the last days of May as a terminus post quem. At this time 
Rilke was staying at the Hotel Stelzer at Rodaun, where he saw a great deal 
of Hofmannsthal; his correspondence with the Princess in the preceding 
months contains a number of undated notes similar to this one. It is clear 
from his reply to the Princess’s letter from Triest, and from his letter to 
Oswald von Kutschera, both of which are dated from Rodaun on Friday, 
June 2nd, 1916,? that he was then sitting for his portrait to Lou Albert- 
Lasard* and suffering under the hot weather. The letter to Kokoschka 
printed above must have been written at much the same time, perhaps 
on the following Sunday, June 4th. One must, I suppose, picture Rilke and 
Lou Albert-Lasard visiting the Hof-Museum in the morning and having 
lunch or coffee at the Hotel Imperial in the Karntner-Ring before returning 
to Rodaun; this gives Rilke the opportunity of writing a short note to 
Kokoschka. The Vienna residence of the Princess Thurn und Taxis, through 
whom Rilke had met Kokoschka, was in the Victorgasse; Rilke had evidently 
just called there. 

Kokoschka, who had enlisted in the Austrian cavalry early in the war, had 
been wounded and was at this time convalescing in Vienna. The ‘militir- 
isches Schicksal’ to which Rilke refers was decided some time later; Kokoschka 
was sent with despatches to the Isonzo front, where he remained until 
August.5 (Rilke’s own “militirisches Schicksal’ was about to be decided; he 
was finally discharged from the army on June 9th.) Kokoschka’s work, O 
Ewigkeit du Donnerwort: Worte der Kantate nach Johann Sebastian Bach, 
consisted of a series of lithographs done in 1914 and a poem, Zueignung; it 
was published as a ‘“Mappenwerk’ by the Fritz Gurlitt Verlag, Berlin, in 
1916. It contains a famous self-portrait, which has often been reproduced.® 
‘Columbusblatter’ refers to another series of lithographs by Kokoschka, 
Der gefesselte Columbus, which was published in 200 copies by the same firm 
in Berlin, also in 1916; it is not quite clear whether Rilke had seen it or not. 
Kokoschka was evidently about to send both series off to the publisher. 

Herman Meyer, in his admirable study of Rilke’s relation to modern art, 
observes that Kokoschka’s work made a certain appeal to Rilke in 1916.7 
It is now clear from this letter which works it was that Rilke liked. Meyer 
goes on to point out Rilke’s ambivalent attitude in these matters, how he 
shrank from actually meeting Kokoschka, and quotes from an unpublished 
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letter to Lou Albert-Lasard of March 4th, 1916. Nonetheless, the Princess 
Thurn und Taxis expected Rilke and Kokoschka to dinner on March 2oth,$ 
and there are frequent mentions in Rilke’s letters to her of “Kokoschka 
und ich’. 

In 1916 Rilke was going through a period of reduced creativity on which he 
often commented. Since the fourth Duineser Elegie in 1915 he had written 
practically nothing and was constantly complaining of physical and mental 
fatigue. The immensely vital younger artist, who, despite his wound, was 
tirelessly creating, evidently made a great impression on him; there is a 
wistful note in the question ‘Und die Arbeit?’, for his own was at a standstill. 

His appreciation of Kokoschka’s work is on the face of it surprising. 
Kokoschka was in intimate contact with the ‘Sturm’ circle in Berlin, with 
whose literary and artistic work Rilke, as we know,® had little sympathy. 
Lothar Schreyer, who met Kokoschka later in the same year, felt that he was 
‘bestimmt, das Leid der Menschen auszusagen. Ich wusste zugleich, dass ihm, 
Kokoschka, um der Fahigkeit willen, unser Leid auszusagen, unsere Liebe 
entgegengebracht werden musste’.!° Perhaps Rilke felt something similar. 
The artist’s ability “Leid auszusagen’ is particularly clear in the two cycles 
of lithographs Rilke mentions in his letter, and he must have been interested 
in the power of symbolic representation which had reached a peak with the 
Kantate; indeed it was this work which made a specially deep impression 
on him — he was ‘mitten im Herzen iiberzeugt von ihr’. He did not, however, 
like Kokoschka’s dramas," though others fel that “ein Drama Kokoschkas 
ist nur eine Variation seiner Bilder, und umgekehrt. Ton und Melodie, 
Rhythmus und Geste seiner Worte sind parallel jener seiner Bilder’. 
He also, it seems, refused to sit to Kokoschka.!3 Later in 1916 the Inselverlag 
were thinking of bringing out an illustrated edition of Rilke’s best-seller, 
the Cornet, and Katharina Kippenberg wrote to him suggesting Kokoschka 
as a suitable artist. He replied on January 30th, 1917, with an extremely 
perceptive remark, indicating that he thought the artist was too original to 
make a good illustrator: “‘Kokoschka? Er ist eigentlich keiner dem man 
einen Gegenstand vorschlagen kann, der nicht schon aus ihm gekommen ist.’ 
Certainly his treatment of the words to the Kantate was strongly individual, 
and the illustrations which he had made to Albert Ehrenstein’s Tubutsch at 
Karl Kraus’s suggestion in 1911 were only loosely connected with the 
text.!4 By 1920 Rilke no longer felt in sympathy with Kokoschka’s work, as 
his letter to Arpad Weixlgirtner of April 12th of that year shows. Even so his 
openness and accessibility to modern art in general stand in striking contrast 
to the conservatism and rigidity of Stefan George, who as late as 1927 could 
still speak of “das Gesudel der Kandinsky und Kokoschka’.! On his side, 
Kokoschka told me!* that he liked Rilke as a man, though he had little use 
for his poetry; he did not care, he said, for the sort of poetry in which the 
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poet holds his heart out in front of him in both hands for people to look at. 
When I asked him about Rilke’s appreciation of his work, he replied 
‘Vieles war anempfunden bei ihm’. Nonetheless, Rilke was sufficiently 
moved to write him what Kokoschka described to me as ‘ein sehr schénes 
Gedicht’ ; this is lost, and there is unfortunately every reason to believe that 
it is destroyed. Perhaps Rilke may also have been moved by the lines from 
Kokoschka’s Zueignung to the Kantate, which fit his own development so 
well: 


Wenn dein Tasten die dussere Begrenzung findet, 
sollst du wissen, du warst die Enge, Verschlossener. 
Mitten durch die, wechselst du an zarter Scheidewand.1? 


NOTES 


t As usual, Rilke writes in German script, with proper names in roman; ‘Stelzer’ (spaced here) is 
underlined 

2 R. M. Rilke und Marie von Thurn und Taxis, Briefwechsel, Insel, 1951, p. 483. 

3 Ibid., p. 486; Gesammelte Briefe, vol. IV, p. 103. 

4 This portrait is reproduced in Rainer Maria Rilke, Poémes: traduction de Lou Albert-Lasard, Paris 
(N.R.F.), 1937; in Lou Albert-Lasard, Wege mit Rilke, Frankfurt/Main, 1952; and Ingeborg Schnack, 
Rilkes Leben und Werk im Bild, Insel, 1953, no. 268 

® Edith Hoffman, Kokoschka: Life and Work, London (Faber), 1947, pp. 133ff; Bernhard Bultmann, 
Oskar Kokoschka, London (Thames & Hudson), 1961, p. 34; Hans Maria Wingler, Oskar Kokoschka 
das Werke des Malers, Salzburg, 1956. Kokoschka described the engagement in which he was wounded 
in Verwundung; Oskar Kokoschka, Schriften 1907-1955, Munich, 1956, p. 69. 

® Reproductions (on a reduced scale) in Wingler, op. cit., p. 26; Remigius Netzer, Oskar Kokoschka: 
Lithographien, Munich, 1956, no. 10; numbers 11-14 in his book are also from the Kantate, which is fully 
discussed by Edith Hoffmann, op. cit., pp. 124ff. 

* Herman Meyer, ‘Die Bedeutung der modernen bildenden Kunst fiir Rilkes spite Dichtung’, 
Deutsche Vierteljahresschrift, vol. XXXI (1957), p. 484. | am grateful to Professor Meyer for additional 
information. 

6 Thurn und Taxis, Briefwechsel, p. 475 

® See the letter to Elisabeth Taubmann published by Meyer, op. cit., p. $03. 

4© Lothar Schreyer, Erinnerungen an Sturm und Bauhaus, Munich, 1956, p. 100 

11 Thurn und Taxis, Briefwechsel, p. $75 (June 7th, 1919), though Ingeborg Schnack, op. cit. no. 269, 
maintains that Kokoschka’s ‘dramatische Versuche Rilke lebhaft interessierten’. 

12 Paul Kornfeld, writing in 1917, quoted in Expressionismus: Literatur und Kunst; eine Ausstellung des 
deutschen Literaturarchivs im Schiller-Nationalmuseum Marbach a.N., 1960, p. 86. 

13 Lou Albert-Lasard, Wege mit Rilke, p. 148. 

14 These illustrations are discussed by Edith Hoffmann, op. cit., pp. 120ff. 

15 Berthold Vallentin, Gesprache mit Stefan George (Castrum Peregrini XLIV-XLV), Amsterdam, 1960, 
p. 92 

16 | would like to express my gratitude to the artist, not only for giving me permission to publish 
Rilke’s letter, but also for allowing me to visit him at Whitsun 1961 and discuss it with him. He has 
seen and approved the report of my conversation with him given above. 

17 This is the version which appears in the re-edition of the Kantate in 1918 (copy in the British Museum 
Print Room); for the first version see Kokoschka, Schriften, p. 133. It is less appropriate to Rilke. 





KLOPSTOCK’S ‘DIE FRUHLINGSFEIER’ AND FAUST’S FIRST 
MONOLOGUE — A COMPARISON 


BY D. L. W. GILL 


It is well known that Goethe, at the outset of his literary career, came under 
the powerful influence of Klopstock. The younger poet immediately 
appreciated and absorbed the new language of feeling; he discovered, 
moreover, an enthusiastic, and at the same time reverent love of Nature 
which corresponded with his own feelings at that time. 

I should like to trace just one instance of Klopstock’s influence. It seems 
to me that the very structure, as well as the emotional content of Klopstock’s 
ode Die Friihlingsfeier, has been transposed into the Faust monologue at the 
point where Faust contemplates the sign of the macrocosm. 

Klopstock’s poem falls naturally into three parts. The first is a grandiose 
vision of the universe, populated by worlds and ringing with the music of 
choirs of angels. But this vision — dare we assume — is too vast for the poet 
to do it justice. At all events, the poet turns away and declares his intention 
of worshipping the earth instead (second part): 


Nur um den Tropfen am Eimer ... 
Um die Erde nur ... 


The ‘nur’ tells us plainly that the vision of earthly nature is second-best, 
although not of an entirely different order, for the earth too emanated from 
the hand of the Almighty. 

Finally, after this general statement of belief, Klopstock illustrates his 
faith in God's close association with Nature by describing the spring thunder- 
storm. It is easy to see why this particular ode so appealed to Goethe, for 
Klopstock, so transported by the intensity of his feeling, has run to the very 
verge of pantheism. ‘Sichtbar ist, der kommt, der Ewige!’ God seems 
immanent in the storm. However, the tone of the poem as a whole repeats 
an orthodox Christian view of God and creation. The earth is not, as 
panthcists believe, an extension of the divine: it is a creation apart from God, 
but certainly not neglected by Him. Jehovah's visitation in the storm is 
reminiscent of the ways in which God revealed Himself to the leaders and 
prophets of the Old Testament — through natural phenomena. In short, the 
storm is God's vehicle, not His essence. 

Throughout the poem, Klopstock’s attitude has been that of the devout, 
passive observer, overwhelmed by the power and magnificence of God’s 
universe. How different Faust! Having friled to discover Truth after years 


of academic research, he launches himself in desperation into the supernatural 
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world. His is not a humble act of worship, ner is observation a substitute 
for knowledge through some kind of mystical penetration. Thus Faust 
invokes through the sign of the macrocosm a vision of universal harmony: 


Wie alles sich zum Ganzen webt, 
Eins in dem andern wiirkt und lebt, 
Wo Himmelskrafte auf und niedersteigen 
Und sich die goldnen Eimer reichen. 
| Urfaust 94] 


But, whereas Klopstock confines himself with self-imposed restraint and 
little regret to worshipping God-created Nature, Faust feels cheated by 
the magnificent but impenetrable vision of the universe. 


Welch Schauspiel! aber ach ein Schauspiel nur! 


The force of the ‘nur’ here is bitter disappointment. 

Just as K!opstock passes from the universe to make the earth the theme 
of his poem, so Faust turns away from the macrocosm to summon the spirit 
of living Nature — the Erdgeist: 


Du, Geist der Erde, bist mir naher. 
Once again, Faust, desperate, imperious, longs to get to grips with Nature: 


Wo fass’ ich dich, unendliche Natur! 
Euch Briiste wo! Ihr Quellen alles Lebens 
An denen Himmel und Erde hingt. ... 


Contrast the mood of this with: 
Mit tiefer Ehrfurcht schau’ ich die Schépfung an ... 


Despite these temperamental differences, the common structure in the two 
passages — the vision of the universe followed by a moment of turning away 
to the earth — is plain enough; however, the parallel may be extended and 
the passing of Jehovah in the storm compared with the tempestuous appear- 
ance of the Erdgeist. Goethe seems at this point to have drawn rather heavily 
on Klopstock’s imagery and vocabulary: 


1. K. Wolken strémen herauf. 

Uf. Es wilkt sich iiber mir ... (115). 

. K. Und der geschmetterte Wald dampft. 
Uf. Es dampft! (118) 
K. Seht ihr den Zeugen des Nahen, den ziickenden Strahl: 
Uf. Es zucken rote Strahlen (118). 

. K. Liifte, die um mich wehn ... 
Uf. Es weht 

Ein Schauer vom Gewilb herab ... (120) 
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5. K. Nun schweben sie, rauschen sie, wirbeln die Winde! 
Uf. Ich fihls du schwebst um mich. (122) 
6. K. Liifte, die um mich wehn und sanfte Kihlung 
Auf mein gliihendes Angesicht hauchen... 
Uf. Schon gliih ich wie vom neuen Wein. (110) 
Uf. Du! der, den kaum mein Hauch umwittert ... (144) 


Thus the tripartite structure of the poem surfaces quite perceptibly in 
Faust’s soliloquy. 

The question remains: when did Goethe read Die Friihlingsfeier: One can 
only surmise. Klopstock’s odes appeared first singly in periodicals and hand- 
copied collections were made by admirers. The Duchess of Hessen-Darm- 
stadt published one such small collection in 1771. Goethe joined the Darm- 
stadt circle early in the following year and received a copy of the odes. 
In the summer of 1773 he wrote the Urfaust monologue. Klopstock must 
still have been very much with him, and indeed, of all the odes, Die Friih- 
lingsfeier evoked special praise well after the Darmstadt days. In Werther 
there is the thunderstorm episode, during which Lotte exclaims: “Klopstock !’ 
Whereupon Werther immediately understands. ‘Ich erinnerte mich 
sogleich der herrlichen Ode, die ihr in Gedanken lag ... ’ Much later, in 
Faust I, it is possible that Goethe is paying homage to the ‘herrliche Ode’ 
by using the compound word ‘Friihlingsfeier’ to describe the youthful 
happiness restored to Faust’s mind by the Easter hymns. 


Dies Lied verkiindete der Jugend muntre Spiele, 
Der Friihlingsfeier freies Gliick (1. 780) 


Undoubtedly Goethe had felt something like reverence for Klopstock, 
but as he told Eckermann on November oth, 1924: “Sein Vortreffliches liess 
ich auf mich wirken und ging iibrigens meinen eigenen Weg. The echoes 
of Die Friihlingsfeier in the Faust monologue seem to bear this reflection out. 





PARZIVAL ENGLISH 
BY A. T. HaTTo 


A First complete translation of a masterpiece from one of the less accessible 
literatures is (or should be) a great event for adventurous readers and human- 
ists, and one to be welcomed with gratitude. For, as Gottfried von Strassburg 
said in his Prologue: 


Der guote man swaz der in guot 
und niwan der werlt ze guote tuot, 
swer daz iht anders wan in guot 
vernemen wil, der missetuot. 


(We do wrong to receive otherwise than well what a good man does well- 
meaningly and solely for our good.) 


This is the attitude that shall guide me in the following pages on the first 
complete rendering into English prose of Wolfram’s Parzival, by two 
American scholars.! Worthy translators, who are among the most pains- 
taking of men, have much insolence to suffer from those who are not 
possessed of one-tenth of their knowledge or patience. By rights, hands- 
in-pocket critics ought never to be allowed to review serious translations; 

for it is all too easy to damn years of hard work with a glib phrase. Of course, 

translators must adopt some style or other which is acceptable to educated 
and sensitive users of their mother-tongue: not to do so is an error of 
strategy which no tactical skill can redeem, and in such cases it is only to be 
expected that some puppy of a journalist, fresh from the Sixth Form and 
conjuring up the impression of long familiarity with the theme with the sole 
aid of his victim’s introduction, will condemn it with all the assumption of 
superiority on which his livelihood depends. Translations of the sort 
under discussion are best left to those who from practice know how 
to value and respect them, a rule which (thanks to an understanding 
Editor who is himself a practitioner) applies in this case; so that any 
criticisms levelled here at the American translators work — and there are 
some severe strictures to come — are not made lightheartedly, but in full 
knowledge of what it means to labour in this way. 

Apart from the rather crude reproduction on the cover of Wolfram armed 
for the fray, taken from the Heidelberg MS, with the colours badly ‘off’, 
the book, a paper-back, is well produced. (It is printed on better paper than 
Messrs Penguin provide for their translations.) The Lachmann numbers of 
groups of thirty lines are given unobtrusively at the margins (indicating, 
be it noted, that the translators had serious scholars and students in mind as 
well as the general public). 

28 
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There is an introduction of fifty-five pages, ending in a bibliography 
which contains both good and bad, but which is more disturbing for its 
omissions. It would have been better if, instead of risking the addling of their 
wits with Jessie Weston’s reckless effusions, the translators had read and 
profited by Les romans du graal dans la littérature des XII et XIII siécles (Collo- 
ques internationaux du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Stras- 
bourg, 1954), ed. J. Fourquet, P. Imbs, A. Micha, Paris, 1956, which advanced 
the subject by a decade if only because a select number of authorities were 
in hourly communication with each other during a concentrated week of 
exchanges. They might also have benefited from Professor Fourquet’s 
thesis Wolfram d’Eschenbach et le Conte del Graal, Paris, 1938, whose highly 
critical spirit is so opposed to that of ‘“messieurs les celtisants’ (who have so 
little Celtic), a critical spirit we meet again in Professor Kenneth Jackson's 
challenging contribution to the Strassburg Colloquium: ‘Les sources celtiques 
du roman du Graal’. There is no mention of Martin’s Kommentar (1903), 
nor do they mention by name the very deserving translations into French 
and German of E. Tonnelat (1934) and F. Knorr-R. Fink (1940) respectively. 
There is, however, mention of W. Stapel’s ‘meticulous prose translation’ 
of 1938, revised 1943; yet neither the scholarly nor literary qualities of 
Stapel’s work (though he was able enough) are such as to entitle him to this 
prominent mention. Thus one already has cause to fear that the translators 
will have leant too heavily on Stapel. Finally, there is no mention of A. 
Senn and W. Lehmann, A Word Index to Wolfram’s Parzival, Wisconsin, 
1938, which is quite indispensable for any scholarly translation of the poem. 

The disturbing impression gleaned from the bibliography is confirmed by 
perusal of the introduction, which alarms one not only by its broad sweep, 
as rash as it is vast, but also because of its very shaky treatment of common- 
places of Middle High German literary history. Clearly, the translators 
are not ripe medieval German scholars, but gay interlopers in this difficult 
field, who rely on what others (and not the best) have written, and who are 
themselves unable to contribute much from first-hand knowledge. Mature 
students of modern German — and in Mr Passage’s case, of Russian — litera- 
ture they may well be: but there is not a single item in the list of their 
publications in the biographical notice at the end of their book which has 
anything to do with medieval German poetry. How, then, could they 
attempt a task which only a very experienced scholar in this field could 
execute after some years of intense study? Interestingly, the standard of 
accuracy shown in the translation is some degrees higher than that of the 
Introduction, providing us with a conundrum whose only possible solution 
must be that the translators have leant very heavily on modern translation. 
It is of course the duty of a conscientious translator in prose (the choice of 
which demands accuracy as a counterweight for the verse-effects which it 
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sacrifices) to obtain the best opinion available on his text — massively, if 
possible: yet he must in some measure be the peer of those whom he con- 
sults, not their abject client. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


The opening pages on “Wolfram’s Poem’ are (as one might expect from 
accomplished students of modern literature) well-balanced, well-stated and 
engagingly sympathetic towards the poet. The authors then discuss the poem 
as a meticulously structured work. “Discounting the first 108 sections’ (they 
write), ‘the Gahmuret prelude (probably a later addition to the work), there 
are 324 sections (109-432) before and 324 sections (503-826) after Book IX, 
which itself numbers exactly 70 sections.’ But here it must be objected that 
the ‘“Gahmuret prelude’ as such does not end at line 108, 30, merely because 
the report of Gahmuret’s death ends there. 108, 30 falls in the body of a 
group of two structural elements of 32 lines each (107, 29-110, 2);? and the 
narrative continues smoothly till Parzival’s birth. There is every reason to 
think that Books I and II (4, 27-114, 4, a total number of lines exactly 
divisible by 30) were composed chronologically between Books III-VI 
(beginning where Chrétien's Perceval begins) and Books VII-XVI, though 
probably incorporating some matter already composed on the subject of 
Parzival’s birth.3 In a section on “The General Background’, in which it 
would be possible to modify most sentences from the first onwards without 
being captious, we read: ‘Shortly after 1150 French poets, abandoning the 
topics of the “chanson de geste’ ...’ (p. x). There was in fact a second flowering 
of chansons de geste after this date. In a section dealing with the German 
adaptations of Chrétien’s romances, we read: ‘the semi-Arthurian Cligés 
and the pious, non-Arthurian poem about William the Conqueror went 
unexploited, but Lancelot found a German counterpart in the Lanzelet of the 
Swiss poet Ulrich von Zatzikhoven, while the Perceval romance ... engaged 
the attention of Wolfram von Eschenbach’. There is no word of doubt as to 
whether the Lancelot was entirely the work of Chrétien; and in such a 
context a simple soul might suppose that Lanzelet was based on Lancelot 
(which was not the case). The Nibelungenlied is referred to as a ‘compendium 
in which an unknown Austrian poet brought together the ancient Germanic 
stories about Siegfried and Kriemhild’ (p. xi), a formulation which sets at 
naught 200 years of scholarly endeavour to understand the genesis and 
growth of the world’s second-best heroic epic. These may be straws, but 
they show which way the wind is blowing. On the next page we are told that 
having died about 1230 A.p., Walther outlived all his famous poet contem- 
poraries: yet Neidhart was still alive, and nothing certain is known about 
Wolfram, despite the author’s claim that Frederick II's coronation at Aachen 
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in 1215 ‘occurred very near the end of Wolfram’s life’ (p. xii). On page xiv, 

however, it is very refreshing to read: “Thus Wagner's Parsifal ... is, as a 
literary work, a pretentiously moralizing opera libretto, wholly alien in 
spirit to the work it professes to dramatize ; and again on p. xviii, writing of 
Tannhduser: ‘It is dubious that Wolfram ever met Tannhauser ... but it is sure 
that he was in real life very little like the pious baritone named Wolfram who 
sings the aria to the Evening Star.’ The translators and their critic are at one 
here in having tried to undo a little of the vast damage inflicted by Richard 
Wagner on the literary heritage of his presumed forebears. 

There now come rambling and inconclusive speculations about Wolfram’s 
literacy or illiteracy, on the Kyot question and on the why’s and wherefore’s 
of the prominence of Anjou in the story, none of it abreast of recent writing 
on the subject, but on the contrary accompanied by profuse quotation from 
Jessie Weston. The same applies to the sections on King Arthur, the Per- 
cevalssaga, the Peredur, and the Grail. Such a gallimaufry of old-fashioned 
scholarship must inevitably confuse both the uncritical general reader and 
the immature student (like some of whose more brilliant effusions it reads 
when they have been unleashed for the first time on a medieval essay sub- 
ject). I find these sections so embarrassing, in parts, that I prefer not to say 
more about them, but rather to regard them as the inevitable outcome of 
the translators’ naive and lopsided bibliography. Their first duty, as critics, 
should have been to show what Wolfram (one genius) did with his primary 
and probably unique and, thank Heavens, extant literary source, the Perceval 
of Chrétien — genius) whilst transforming it, instead of plunging 
into all these ern aa 

The section on “The Geography of the Poem’ is again vitiated by the 
translators’ effort to pin down names in terms not so much of Parzival itself 
as of anterior sources, whether seizable or not. It was unfortunate for them 
that Dr Marianne Wynn's thoroughly scholarly and illuminating article 
on this subject was not yet available;* but one wonders whether its sober 
methods would have appealed to them: whether having come so far on their 
medieval holiday they would have allowed themselves to be cheated of their 
exciting trip to Brocéliande with no compass in their luggage. 

It is time to measure the translation against the text of the original. For 
this purpose I have chosen first a justly eae passage from Book III, and 
then one from Book II. (As a check I also examined much of Book IX, and 
found it on the whole more accurately done.) 

In the former passage, Parzival has his first uncomprehending encounter 
with the fair sex, the second being his meeting with Liaze, who was invented 
by Wolfram (as against Chrétien yi in order to furnish a second stage, that of 
calf-love; while the third and culminating meeting is the one with Cond- 


wiramurs, whom he marries. 
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BOOK Ill 


129, 27. Duc Orilus de Lalander des wip dort unde vand er ligende wiinnecliche, die 
herzoginne riche glich eime ritters trite, si hiez Jeschite. Diu vrouwe was entslafen. 
si truoc der minne wafen, einen munt durchliuhtic rét, und gerndes ritters herzen not. 
innen des diu vrouwe slie t, der munt ir von einander lief: der truoc der minne hitze 
viur. sus lac des wunsches dventiur. ‘Inside he found the wife of Duke Orilus de 
Lalander, the noble duchess, Jeschute by name, winsomely reclining like a 
knight’s beloved. The lady had fallen asleep. She bore Love’s weapon, a 
mouth gleaming red, the heart’s sorrow of a yearning knight, and as she 
slept her lips parted, warm with the fire of Love's ardor. So lay this marvel 
of utmost desire.’ ‘winsomely’ is too weak for wiinnecliche and is some shades 
too archaic for its English context. wiinneclich means ‘lovely’, ‘delightful’, 
‘ravishing’; and so one might translate ‘a lovely sight to see’. ‘like a knight's 
beloved’ is too literal, and flat. Jeschfite is a knight's beloved. One of the 
main effects which Wolfram is trying to achieve here is that Parzival is missing 
a rare and luscious opportunity, judged by ordinary standards, for as Wolfram 
tells us at 139, 17, had Parzival’s father Gahmuret (who had a way with the 
ladies) been there, the tilting would have been more on the mark (diu buckel 
were gehurtet baz). Thus the phrase had been better rendered by some such 
such turn as (‘a lovely sight to see) and all a knight could desire in a mistress’. 
‘Love's weapon’ is in itself a terrible bombard to ignite under the reader, such 
as is a translator's duty to avoid at all costs; but it also shows a misunderstanding 
of the text. It should read “Love's blazon’ (as Miss Richey already has in her 
version). It is true that on all occasions Wolfram uses the Flemish-influenced 
form wadpen for ‘escutcheon’, ‘coat-of-arms, and that Bartsch-Marti, 
Stapel and Knorr-Fink render wafen here by Waffe(n). Yet Martin shows 
by stylistic parallels that ‘blazon’ must be meant. Tonnelat reads ‘les armes de 
l'amour’. Since Hartmann uses both wdfen and wdpenroc (if we can trust the 
MSS) it is natural that Wolfram should avail himself of the second of a pair 
of doublets for convenience in the rhyme. Whether Wolfram conceived ‘Love's 
blazon’ as a Cupid’s Bow gules, is something we cannot know, except that 
he always uses highly concrete imagery. gerndes ritters does not mean a 
‘yearning knight’, but a “knight who sues for love’ — a very different person. 
‘warm with the fire of Love's ardor’: the only term for which there is no 
correspondence in the text is ‘warm’, which lowers the temperature considera- 
ably, and unnecessarily. dventiur contains a note of challenge which ‘marvel 
of utmost desire’ does not reflect. This rendering has the merit of brevity, 
always a good point when dealing with Wolfram: but the full meaning of the 
phrase is more like ‘the loveliest challenge to adventure imaginable’. Since the 
general context and the word ‘loveliest’ define the sort of challenge, one might 
risk ‘the loveliest challenge imaginable’, without being fully satisfied with it. 
Stapel reads ‘des kiihnsten Wunsches Abenteuer’, which is vague and semi- 
medieval: Knorr-Fink have ‘wie ein wahres Wunder’, which is utterly flat: 
Tonnelat ‘image du plus merveilleux bonheur’ — vague and inaccurate: 
Richey ‘the chance-strewn gift of a wish made perfect’. In this last rendering 
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the translator emphasizes the aspect of dventiur which has to do with chance, at 
the expense of the adventurous aspect. Jeschifite is certainly a ‘gift’ of which 
Parzival does not know the meaning. But when all is said, if I were asked to 
umpire, I should say that the Irish poetess was not only competing with the 
German poet but slightly pushing him, too. 130, 30 diu riet an wibes vingerlin. 
‘counseled him about women’s rings’. The force of an has been overlooked — 
‘told him to capture’ would be nearer. The translators again agree with 
Stapel: “was seine Mutter ihn von den Ringlein der Frauen gelehrt hatte’! A 
glance at the other translators would have prevented this error. (Tonnelat 
manages to find thirteen French words for Wolfram’ s five, a typical defect of 
his reliable and scholarly French translation: ‘qui lui avait conseillait de cher- 
cher 4 acquérir les anneaux des dames’.) 131, 19 diu vrouwe was mit wibes wer. 
‘The lady had only a woman’s weapons.’ ‘only’ introduces a false evaluation. 
To judge by what one reads in books, a woman’s teeth, nails, cunning, and 
fighting spirit, are not to be underrated, and Wolfram would surely have us 
think so. He tells us that although Parzival was hugely strong — he was to her 
as a whole army — there was quite a tussle of it. 131, 22 der knappe clagete den 
hunger san. diu vrouwe was ir libes lieht: si sprach ‘ir solt min ezzen niht’. “Then 
the lad complained of hunger. The lady’s body was radiantly lovely. “You 
shan't eat me!” she said.’ The first sentence about the hungry lad, and the 
second about the lovely lady’s body — the word lip requires more delicate 
handling than this — are separated by a full-stop and seem at the first glance 
unrelated, yet at the second to be ominously related! There is a powerful 
suggestion of high-speed cannibalism here: one waits for Parzival to open his 
jaws and gobble the Lady up at one go. Of course the lady says, very charming- 
ly, ‘Don’t eat me!’ But as it stands in the translation, with the over-emphasis 
on ‘body’ there 1 is a grotesque suggestion of Disneyan causality. To avoid this I 
would suggest © “Don't eat me,” said the dazzling lady.’ 131, 28 zwei pard- 
risekin. ‘two partridges’. The English for this is of course ‘a brace of part- 
ridges’. It is a small point; yet above all with a racy, sappy, sporting, open-air 
poet like Wolfram, one must seize every chance, however slight, of a 
dense, idiomatic, — language. 132, 8 ir scham begunde switze 
‘Her shame began to sweat.’ Apart from its being another awful hendued, 
this is an utterly and ented literal rendering of a typically Wolframian 
locution. Stapel’s “Die Scham ids ihr den Schweiss hervor’ would, if well 
translated, have saved the situation: so would what the other translators 
have to offer. Often when one has tormented oneself for a tolerable rendering 
of a difficult phrase the literal translation comes as a revelation: but the present 
example is not such a case. 132, 12 hebt iuch enwec. ‘And now begone’. This 
is some shades too archaic for its English context, and scarcely does justice to 
Jeschute’s desperate feelings. ‘Take yourself off’ would surely be nearer. 
132, 22 der knappe dn urloup dannen reit: iedoch sprach er ‘got hiiete din ...’ 
“Without saying farewell the lad rode off, and yet he did say “God shield 
you ...”’’ ‘God shield you’ is a perfectly decent farewell, there could be none 
better. The translators make Wolfram contradict himself. The peint which 
has been missed here is that just as Parzival did not mind where his hostess 
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sat (132, 1), just as he took the duchess’s kiss and ring without doing service 
for them, he now goes out of her presence without first asking leave to depart 
(urloup). Duchesses and the social conventions that surround them simply do 
not exist for him! 


BOOK I 


63, 7 der din iedoch gemischet wart mit vloytieren an der vart. ‘Along the route 
their melody was spelled with flutes.’ For the British reader this rendering has 
the chain of the exotic. ‘spelled’ is one of the (probable) Americanisms I have 
noticed: the N.E.D. gives ‘ “‘to relieve (another) by taking a turn at work”. 
Now U.S.’ Or are we to take ‘spelled’ as ‘invested with magic ? In either 
case, however, the rendering would not be accurate, since gemischet (as the 
translators are well aware) means ‘mingled’. If ‘spelled’ means ‘mingled’, I 
apologize. $3,16 zwén stivdl. ‘two boots’. This is bare, and detrimental to 
the picture of Gahmuret’s nonchalant elegance. I suggest ‘a pair of light summer 
high-boots’. 64, 7 uf rihte sich der degen wert, als ein vederspil daz gert. div 
herberge dihte in guot. alsé stuont des heldes muot: si dolte ouch wol, diu wirtin, 
von Waleis diu kiinegin. ‘he braced himself, that warrior worthy, like a falcon 
set to fall on its prey. The quarters met with his approval — such was the hero's 
taste — and they did not displease his hostess, Waleis’s queen.’ ‘that warrior 
worthy with its adjective in post-position is incongruous in the otherwise 
smooth modern mm of the translators. ‘set to fall on its prey’ is meaningless 
in terms of falconry, from which the image is taken. gern is used of a falcon 
on the fist where the bird, having sighted its quarry, is seized with a desire 
for flight (cf. Willehalm 273, 10 ni sich, wie lebelich er gert: er enist mir niht 
unmere. der selbe mizere erviiige den kranech wol, wiirfe ich in dar), The trans- 
lators no doubt use “fall on’ in the sense ‘to attack’: but when the falcon has 
outsoared its quarry it then ‘stoops’ on it. In such cases one is bound to use 
technical language, all the more so since hunting language has retained its 
poetry. Render: ‘like a falcon that has sighted its prey’. ‘the quarters’ remains 
vague and unrelated. Read: “His quarters were to his liking’. The next phrase 
‘and they did not displease his hostess’ does not make sense. Gahmuret is the 
traveller who needs quarters. The translators have taken 64, 11 si as acc. sg. 
fem. and referred to it herberge. But it can be taken as nom. sg. fem. anticipa- 
ting diu wirtin. dolte would then be intransitive and absolute. Taking ouch 
as an adversative, we could then translate. ‘As to his hostess, the Queen of 
Waleis, she was quite content. ' 64, 19 dé vuor er springende als ein tier, er was 
der vréuden soldier. “whereat he was a soldier of Joy and leapt up like a deer.’ 

The first line is admittedly very difficult, and needs firm handling. ‘soldier 
of Joy’ — after ‘whereat’ — is crassly literal, or seems to be so: yet it is not, 
because the meaning of soldier (‘mercenary ) has changed so much in the 
meantime. Stapel has woodenly: ‘stand nun im Dienste der Herrin Freude' ; 

Knorr-Fink give it up and set resolutely “war eitel Freude’; Tonnelat similarly 
‘Te coeur tout empli d’allégresse’. I myself would not approach Wolfram’s 
form of words more nearly than ‘giving way to his joy’ or ‘overmastered by 
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joy . The point is that mercenaries take orders — for reward. ‘leaped up’ is 
not accurate: ‘went leaping’ is nearer. 64, 22 iuwer muomen sun ‘your aunt's 
son’. Does anybody say this, anywhere? “Maternal cousin’ or (cutting one’s 
losses) merely ‘cousin’ is surely better. 68, 7 stét din str’z noch sunder nest? 
du solt din sarapandratest gein sinem halben grifen tragen. ‘Does your ostrich still 
stand without a nest? You shall bear your serpent head against his half griffon.’ 
The names of the heraldic devices should be capitalized, and footnote 13 
(which explains them two pages farther on) should be advanced to here, for the 
non-specialist reader must be completely in the dark. 68, 19. sich huob ein 
criieren vor zwein helden fieren. ‘Up went a war-cry over two heroes proud.’ 
criieren, croyieren, although meaning a battle-cry in appropriate contexts, here 
refers to the shouts of heralds crying titles and marshalling the entry of two 
great lords, as the preposition vor indicates. Reference to Stapel’s note would 
have prevented this error. ‘proud’ in post-position is again incongruous. In 
the 69th block of 30 lines Wolfram tells how Gahmuret strolled out at noon 
to see how the vesper games or preliminary tournament were progressing. He 
has his carpet spread at the touchline and the jousting is so close and intense 
about him that he seems to be enclosed within walls of fighting arms: 69, 19 
poynder waren sine wende: die worhten ritters hende. Here Stapel and Knorr-Fink 
render worhten with verbs derived from bauen. It is true that want was once a 
wattled wall, and it may be that Wolfram had the image of wattle-work 
in his mind’s eye — the seemingly interlaced arms of rows of knights, which, 
however, bauen, does not convey. It is the translators’ merit to have paid due 
attention to worhten: perhaps they had Gottfried’s line Tristan 4694: si worhten 
vrouwen an der ram in mind, for they render very suggestively ‘onsets of 
horsemen formed his tent walls and hands of knights wove the designs’. This 
is a trifle free, but the idea is very pleasing. Gahmuret is sitting on a carpet; 
wiirken does mean ‘to weave ; and pavilions had ornate wende. As an example 
of what loyalty towards the Académie Frangaise can do, Tonnelat’s rendering 
must be quoted here: “Gahmuret était fermé entre des murailles de guerriers 
ui foncaient, bride abbattue, droit devant eux; des bras de chevaliers lui 
Teusdiens lhorizon.’ Twenty-two words for eight! Nothing has been 
jettisoned: but where is Wolfram’s succinct image? If a sensitive Gallic 
scholar of the post-Herder age can do this to pithy Germanic utterance, what 
chance had Voltaire but to find in the plays of Shakespeare the works of a 
drunken savage? — After this discussion and gratefully adopting the translators’ 
insight, | would risk: “Serried charges were his tent-hangings, woven by 
knights’ hands.’ 69, 29 Nu was ouch rois de Franze tot, des wip in dicke in gréze 
nét brahte mit ir minne. ‘Now the King of France was dead, whose wife had 
often enough brought Gahmuret into great peril by her love.’ ‘peril’ is vague 
and suggests external adventures such as those into which Sigune drove 
Schionatulander. The translators have failed to recognize a cliché of the 
Minnesang: the nét referred to is the distress of love itself. I suggest: “ 
Gahmuret's passion for whose wife had often reduced him to dire straits.’ 
70, 9 die doch der hahe gerten niht, des der kiinegin zil vergiht, ir libes unde ir 
lande. ‘who, however, did not aim so high as the winning of the queen’s 
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person and hands.’ There is a misunderstanding of zi! here. Herzeloyde had 
appointed a tournament with set conditions (60, 9 diu kiinegin von Waleis ge- 
sprochen hete ze Kanvoleiz einen turnei alsé gezilt ... und bét zwei lant und ir lip 
swer dé den pris bezalte ... The passage should therefore be rendered somewhat as 
follows: “who did not aspire to the eminence proclaimed by the Queen in her 
Conditions, to wit, her lands and royal person ...’ A glance at any of the prior 
translations or at Bartsch-Marti would have prevented this error. 


The good and the bad which this new translation will inject into the 
world are incalculable. The Introduction will deny to all uncritical minds 
who approach it the chance of coming to Wolframs’ text in sweet clarity 
and innocence for its sole sake: rather will it have the effect of luring them, 
too young, into Klinschor’s realm of obscure marvels. The student who uses 
it as a crib for the Middle High German text will be misled and tripped up 
many times in the course of a chapter. Yet I am far from condemning its 
authors’ endeavour for the great good that it will do; because thousands of 
people who could never have come to this great work in its entirety can now, 
apart from relatively few incongruities of style, absorb with ease virtually 
the whole of the narrative content of Parzival and much of its innate poetry, 
in good, smooth, often vivacious, contemporary English prose. And for 
that, despite these severities, our thanks. 


NOTES 


1 Parzival, by Wolfram von Eschenbach. Translated by Helen M. Mustard and Charles E. Passage. 
(Vintage Books V-—188), New York, 1961. 

2 See A. T. Hatto, “Zur Entstehung des Eingangs und der Biicher I and I] des Parzival’, Zeitschrift 
fur deutsches Altertum, vol. LXXXIV (1953), pp. 232¢f. 

3 Ibid., pp. 237ff. 

4 ‘Geography of Fact and Fiction in Wolfram von Eschenbach’s “Parzival”’, Modern Language 
Review, vol. LVI (1961), pp. 28ff. 





DADA VERSUS EXPRESSIONISM 
OR 
THE RED KING’S DREAM 


BY J. C. MIDDLETON 


THE patina now forming on Dada and Expressionism makes them congenial 
to the antiquarian. But Dada’s quarrel with Expressionism during the 
years 1916-20 raised issues which are still hotly debated. Two of these issues 
claim particular attention, for they are typical of twentieth-century antagon- 
isms. They are: the relation between intellectual revolt and social revolution, 
and the question of modernity in the style of contemporary literature and 
art. As it took shape, the quarrel defined its own area; but even within this 
area it was not so nugatory as to be not worth recovering from apparent 
oblivion. 

The earliest testimony to friction between Dadaists and certain Expression- 
ists and Activists was the arrangement of clients in the Café Odeon in Ziirich 
early in 1917. Hans Arp tells that the two groups sat at separate tables,! 
and he gives names which correspond to those in Hugo Ball’s contemporary 
account.? In one group sat the Dadaists: Arp, Ball, Huelsenbeck, Hennings, 
Janco and Tzara; and in the other group sat Ehrenstein, Frank, Rubiner, 
Schickele, Strasser and Werfel. Ball jocularly defined their differences: the 
Dadaists represented ‘die asthetische veranlagte Spezies’, while the others were 
‘die Moraliker’. : 

The Dadaist Ball, however, was friendly with Schickele and Frank. 
Also, prior to his coming to Ziirich in 1915, he had been a contributor to 
Franz Pfemfert’s radical left-wing and avantgarde magazine Die Aktion. 
In addition, he had had much to do with Kandinsky in Munich, where he 
had tried to establish an Expressionist theatre. So in 1917 the differences 
might have seemed less obvious than they soon became. Yet in Ziirich in 
1917 an important crisis did occur. It occurred on the evening of May roth, 
1917. On this day, the first issue of Ludwig Rubiner’s Activist Zeit-Echo 
had appeared in Bern; and in the evening Ferdinand Hardekopf, till then 
associated with the Expressionist and Activist group, read some work at a 
Dadaist meeting. Ball reported (in the letter already cited) that this caused a 
furore. It made matters worse when only a few days later, just before 
Whitsun 1917, he himself suddenly left Ziirich for Magadino. To the 
Dadaists in Ziirich this looked like desertion into the other camp. 

But in fact there were three sound reasons for Ball’s flight. Tristan Tzara, 


with whom he had founded the Dada Gallery in March, had loaded him 


with all the paper-work and he was tired out; he was also under pressure to 
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earn money — Emmy Hennings and her ten-year-old daughter were depend- 
ent on him; and Dada had, in addition, brought him in his intellectual life 
to an impasse out of which he had to break in his own particular way. He had 
reached the unpasse, however, to a great extent as the result of his private 
quarrel with the Expressionists and Activists. This had been going on for 
more than a year before the May 1917 crisis. Among the Dadaists, Ball 
is marked as a special case by two factors: he was by far the most widely 
read of his confederates; and his earlier involvement in Expressionism in 
Berlin and Munich had kept him closely in touch with precisely those 
political questions with which the ‘Moraliker’, Rubiner and Frank, were 
concerned. His unpublished Heidelberg thesis had been on Nietzsche — ‘und 
die Erneuerung Deutschlands’, and he had also brought with him to Ziirich 
a selection from Bakunin which remains in manuscript to this day. After 
meeting Rubiner and talking with him on a May evening in Ziirich in 1915, 
Ball thus wrote in his journal: ‘Perhaps we shall be friends.’3 

Yet Rubiner is not mentioned again in the journal until September 1916. 
A writer whom Ball did see often after April 1916 and whose name recurs 
frequently until December 1916, was Leonhard Frank.‘ In Frank, Ball was 
faced with the type of the Expressionist “Schrei’ writer: he noted how Frank 
had the idea of ‘living the absolute’ in his own person. But, he remarked, 
neither bohemians nor Expressionist writers are suitable exemplars in this 
adventure [121, November 7th, > For Ball this was an acute problem, 
not least because of his religious and psychiatric interests. But it is also a 
problem which recurs throughout Dada’s quarrel with Expressionism and 
Activism. The antagonism can be gathered by contrasting two typical 
statements, one from either side: the Activist Kurt Hiller says, ‘Wir wollen, 
bei lebendigem Leibe, ins Paradies’ ;5 but the Dadaist Ball says, “Wir leben 
ja nicht in freien Zustainden, sondern in der Holle, mein Kind.’¢ This contrast 
is in some ways the pivot of the whole debate as Ball saw it in its origins and 
as it later developed in Berlin. The Activist, as Utopian pilgrim of the 
absolute, with his grandiose abstractions and his middle-class “Gemiit’ is 
viewed by the Dadaist as a pedant, an anachronism and a hypocrite. Thus 
Ball viewed Frank's novel Jiirgen Irrsinn (which he helped to type) as mere 
literary “Schntuerei’ [122]. 

Early in 1916 (February 26th), poems by Werfel, Morgenstern and Lich- 
tenstein had been read in the A nee Voltaire, less than three weeks after 
the opening night, on which poems by Kandinsky and Lasker-Schiiler had 
been read [71, 72]. And in his journal entry relating to the miscellany Cabaret 
Voltaire (June 1916) Ball wrote with some pride that all avamigaede groups, 
including Expressionism, were represented in it {91}. It is do’ © ful if Werfel 
for one, would have been admitted once the friction bet .cn Dada and 
Expressionism had reached the pitch of 1917. But to the Expressionist 
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Kandinsky Ball returns very often for orientation in his thinking about the 
new freedoms in German avantgarde art and literature, of which Expression- 
ism had been till now the spearhead. Before 1915, as the ‘Vorspiel chapter 
of his journal shows, Ball had seen in Kandinsky not only a supreme artist 
but also a creator of a new world [8]. Kandinsky’s vision was, to Ball, ‘die 
Wiedergeburt der Gesellschaft aus der Vercinigung aller artistischen Mitel 
und Miachte’; and this laid upon the artist a special responsibility — “die 
Konvention zu durchbrechen und zu erweisen, die Welt sei noch immer so 
jung wie am ersten Tag’ [10]. Here there is an evident link with the ‘paradise’ 
notions of the Activists, with their Utopian * passcisme 4 reculons’ (to adapt 
Marinetti’s phrase). But Ball insisted that Kandinsky’s theories, and others, 
should be applied not only to art but also to man as a concretely existing 
person: “Um den Menschen geht es, nicht um die Kunst, wenigstens nicht 
in erster Linie um die Kunst’ [76, March sth, 1916]. 

Common to these reflections on Kandinsky is the existential accent. 
Moreover, Ball had every reason to connect Kandinsky’s art and theory with 
what Worringer had in 1911 defined as ‘transcendentalism’ in art: abstraction 
not as a logical or rhetorical mutation of reality, but as a function of man’s 
instinctive need for redemption.’ In fact, three notions are involved: (1) 
modern society must be reformed; (2) modern art has a role to play in this 
reformation, a role that is at once iconoclastic and constructive; and (3) 
man, existing concretely, with his inalienable ‘Erlésungsbediirfnis’, is the 
measure of reform. By 1916, however, fresh dilemmas have arisen. The 
anthropocentric image of reality no longer holds good, since man is no longer 
assured of unity of consciousness, and accordingly his revolt against the 
obtaining orders is undermined by doubt about his freedom in both moral 
and aesthetic spheres. The three notions appear singly or together in varying 
forms in all later Dada invectives against Expressionism and Activism; but 
almost invariably they are qualified by the new dilemmas. Even in 1916, 
at least to Ball, it seemed oe Kandinsky’s original vision had been obscured, 
that too much was being taken for granted, and that false accents had 
entered the social and political thought, as well as the literary style, of many 
Expressionists and Activists. Two symptoms of this were their sententious 
meliorism and their sentimental individualism. 

Ball’s own crisis seems to have come to a head through his lecture on 
Kandinsky, given in Ziirich on April 7th, 1917.8 This summarized his own 
findings in the sphere of modern painting: its characteristic fragmented 
image of reality recording the irregular rhythms of the modern creative 
mind and its loss of stable perspectives. But the next day, Ball noted in his 
journal: ‘Ist die Zeichensprache die cigentliche Paradiesessprache ? [148]. 
And in May his doubt — as well as his metaphysical frustration — switched 
to Kandinsky’s art itself. He asks then: “‘Kandinskys dekorative Kurven —: 
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sind sie vielleicht nur gemalte Teppiche (auf denen man sitzen sollte, und 
wir hangen sie an die Wand)?’ [161]. His feeling now is that abstract art — 
the authentically modern art — is bereft of any vital relation to archetypes 
and can therefore result in ‘mere’ ornament. The year before, in August 
1916, Ball had written that ‘Logos’ should not be confused with either logic 
or phantasy — but that we do happen to live in a ‘phantastic age’ [102]. By 
May 1917, however, the compromise had become intolerable. Ball then 
wrote in his journal (May 11th, 1917), that the new art is deceiving and 
diabolic in so far as it is not founded in ‘revelation and tradition’.® It is art 
which makes only false pretensions to visionary plasticity. It is art which 
does not meet the existential needs of man confronted with chaos in history 
and in himself. The modern experiment in the arts had been an attempt to 
make do without revealed or traditional values in the face of chaos and in 
the cause of social revolution. To Ball, abstract art and Utopian politics 
are equally evasions of this central question, and they do nothing to solve 
the new dilemmas, nothing to reconstitute the crumbling fabric of society 
and art. 

As Ball came to doubt genuine abstraction in painting, he also came to 
doubt false forms of it in language. A hostility to abstraction in language 
took shape in some of the Dada experiments in poetry in early 1916. On 
June 18th, 1916, Ball noted in his journal that the Dadaists had taken the 
‘Plastizitat des Worts’ about as far as it could go [95]. Sometimes it is sup- 
posed that the Dadaists were ultra-abstractionists: that by sacrificing logical 
sense and by admitting chance in their simultaneous and sound poems they 
aimed at abstraction, a direction predetermined by iconoclastic and cathartic 
impulses. But it must be borne in mind that this ‘plasticity of the word’ was 
arrived at by the emancipation of words from the old rhythmic moulds, 
from normal syntax and from commonly corrupted usage; and that Ball 
inclined, under Arp’s considerable influence, to view this as the establishment 
of a verbal counterpart to the new ‘concrete’ art, or at least of the rudiments 
of a purified language for the logic of imagination. 

The common usage of the Activists, on the other hand, throve on abstract 
jargon of the ‘superlative’ and ‘gesticulating’ kinds, to which Ball strongly 
objected — “Wie kann man sich schiitzen?’ he exclaimed in November 1916 
[111]: how can one shield oneself from the melodramatizing habit of mind 
which was not only current among the pamphleteers of the day, but was 
also ingrained in writers as far back as Kleist, Wagner and Nietzsche. Ball 
related this habit to abstraction, and later traced it even in Kant’s “Verhaspe- 
lung der Vernunft in der Reflexion’ [202]. In March 1916 he had deplored 
the dislocation of levels in culture when he noted, with something like a 
sigh, that it was unthinkable to sing a folksong in the shadow of Thomas or 
Heinrich Mann [76]. A remark in December 1916 seems to sum up his 
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hostility, as a Dadaist, to the superlative and abstractive tendencies which 
flourish in such dislocation, as well as to the moralizing tendency which went 
with them: ‘Ich bin nur ein Kiinstler im Kleinen, ein Kabarettist. Was 
wire es, wenn ich Moral predigen wollte?’ [134]. Long before this, in 1915, 
he had suspected that the meliorism of the Activists betrayed their frustration 
as poets [53] rather than any grasp of essentials as moralists. His knowledge 
of his own strict limits as a poet showed him this ingredient of Activism 
from the inside. 

What Ball exacted as a Dadaist was magic in the creative process, uttered 
in notations of the concrete absurd. As a social revolutionary he again 
exacted concreteness of utterance — for the sense of fact, not least as a 
corrective against the psychological imbalance of other conspirators. What 
the Activist practised, in his poetry as in his pamphlets, was quite the reverse: 
‘gesticulation’ (Rubiner), “Ratio’ (Hiller) and abstraction, all in aid of an 
indefinite ‘Humanitatspropaganda .!° Yet even the new art in the Dada 
experiments gave Ball small satisfaction. By April 1917 he is asking if the 
purism of ‘absolute’ dance, poetry and visual art is not symptomatic of some 
malaise [152-3]. The slightest external stimulus sets off the greatest psychic 
resonance; but the resonance manifest as imagination in art has no more to 
show than ‘Fiktionen und Bilder’ which, being not objective but wholly 
medial, merely distract ‘mit den erstaunlichsten Liigen und Vorwanden’ 
from the wounds which experience inflicts. Rightly or wrongly, Ball 


concluded that these explosions of absolute imagery mark a disintegration 
of the Western creative mind as hitherto conceived [156]. 

His doubt concerned both Expressionism and Dada. Yet against this 
negative evaluation of the — phantasticus’ in the new art must be 


weighed the fact that Ball believed Dada to be both a requiem ‘mass for a 
perished age and the primitive ushering-in of a new age: “Die Dadaisten 
sind ... Wickelkinder einer neuen Zeit’ [93]. Despite his anti-Expressionism, 
despite his critique even of Dada experiments, Ball was not turning traitor 
to Dada when he went to Magadino in May 1917. As late as 1926, after his 
researches under de Sanctis in Rome (1924-25), he is still reflecting on Dada, 
though he does not name it, when he defines in his essay “Der Kiinstler und 
die Zeitkrankheit’ the therapeutic nature of modern experiments in religious 
and psychiatric terms, and tries to redefine Dada as an authentically modern 
style.1! What he feared, however, as early as 1917 was that this new art 
in either Expressionism or Dada was a symptom of an age sick unto death, 
and not objective art, thus not authentically visionary art. For him, a dead- 
lock had been reached. Dada had asserted itself precisely as a voice and not as 
an echo, not as a reflex action of social chaos, but as an initiatory and concrete 
utterance of the autonomous logic of imagination. Dada was an attempt to 
reinterpret those reserves of mind which constitute all art and literature, 
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no longer now through traditional canons, but in spontaneous lyrical 
terms and by the game with chance. Yet it had come to seem like little more 
than an exclusive and hubristic form of autotherapy. 

But in May 1917, sceptical enough to doubt his own misgivings, Ball 
defended himself against the Activist Rubiner, when the latter accused him 
of ‘making propaganda against art’ [160]. He knew well enough that the 
‘Literat’ who negated, for political reasons, any exclusively aesthetic approach 
to art or literature, would not have understood his own doubts. Yet on the 
surface it might seem that Ball had come close to the Activist position. 
For had not Rubiner glorified the ‘Literat’ as the new type of committed 
writer, who is no longer the insulated ‘Dichter’, but the intellectual whose 
creative work is a social therapy for the ‘wounds , a means to the reforma- 
tion of the human community? However, there is a clear distinction between 
Ball, the tired Dadaist, and the meliorist and Activist Rubiner. Rubiner had 
written in 1913: “Die heutige Dichtung wird wieder cine Dichtung der 
Werte. Sie wird auch schon, in einem erneuten Sinn, politisch.’ 12 Against 
i political accent of the new ‘Dichtung der Werte’ — itself a reaction 

gainst the sacerdotal formalism of the ‘Hofprediger’ George — Dada had 
saad with a poetry of “Ohne-Sinn ... was nicht Unsinn bedeutet.’!? And 
Ziirich Dada stood apart from the struggle for power. To the political 
gesticulation it preferred the psychological gesture of donning the mask, 
and it cultivated an atmosphere which Francis Picabia, in his poem Télé- 
graphie sans Fils, called ‘latmosphére énigmatique et masquée.'!4 ‘Zwischen 
Sozialismus und Kunst kann ich keinen Ausgleich finden’, Ball noted in 
March 1917 [142]. And then on June 2oth, 1917, he elaborated this in terms 
which define, once and for all, the gulf between Dada and Activism: 


Es ist ein Bestreben da, den innersten Rahmen, das letzte Gefangnis der 
geistigen Person zu erfassen. Die Entwiirfe riihren an jene prophetische Linie, 
die den Wahn begrenzt. Zwischen dieser Sphare und der greisenhaften 
Gegenwart liegt eine ganze (soziale, politische, kulturelle und sentimentale) 
Welt, auf deren Vorstellungen der Kiinstler verzichtet. Der Kampf gegen die 
daher riihrenden Phantasmen ist seine Askese [166].!5 


Yet why is Ball found in Bern in September 1917, writing political leaders 
for Die freie Zeitung: He needed money, of course. But his presence there 
also meant that he was carrying his struggle for the right style straight into 
the Activist camp. As already suggested, his motives for doing this reveal 
that the friction between Dada and Activism — or the Activist wing of 
Expressionism — was just as much a question of style and tone as one of con- 
flicting ideas about the relation of poetry to the social revolution. To over- 
look this ingredient of the quarrel is to misjudge the proportions of it, as is 
the case in Wilhelm Emrich’s recent thoughts on Dada.!* Emrich alleges 
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that Dada exploded the ‘Absoluta’ which Expressionism had set up in 
reaction against nineteenth-century relativization of values. Yet both Ball 
and Huelsenbeck (later in Berlin) were repulsed in equal degree by absolutist 
thinking and by the lofty phrase-making on which it throve. Ball’s reflect- 
ions‘on Kandinsky show how he was correlating reform in art and society. 
But of the romanticisms in any such correlation he was critical. He had noted 
in November 1915: “Den Jargon des Abstrakten vermeiden’ [67]. On April 
6th, 1916, he vowed: “Den Sinn schirfen fiir die einzigartige Spezialitat 
emer Sache. Die Nebensatze vermeiden. Immer geradezu und direkt 
vordringen’ [83]. Between these two statements had come his recognition 
that Hans Arp, too, whom he viewed as the prototype of the Dada artist, 
had rejected the inflations of the Expressionists and was paring imagination 
down to its core [74].17 Stark analytic prose was Ball's imperative. The 
Activist, on the other hand, had the bombastic tendency applauded in 1913 
by Stefan Zweig in his essay in Das neue Pathos: ‘Nicht ftir leise Stimmen ist 
es geschrieben [das neue Gedicht], sondern fiir laute, hallende Worte [sic] ... 
Und dieses neue Pathos ... ist vor allem Lust, Kraft und Wille, Ekstase zu 
erzeugen. !§ Even Rubiner did not avoid this tendency, though he was the 
least pretentious and the most clear-headed of the Activists. But even before 
he went to Bern, Ball had defined the central stylistic problem of the politico- 
literary ambience of the time. He was one of the many writers of the time 
whose belief in social revolution began with the experience of intellectual 
revolt. But he was one of the few who dispensed with rhetoric, and whose 
social thinking was not blunted by the prevalent metaphysical frustration. 
For him, realistic discussion of social and political questions was impossible 
without abandonment of ‘literary’ politics. A style had to be found which 
would cut off the supply of melioristic gas which spreads from the sick 
modern psyche into the modern political brain and prevents men from 
acting in the knowledge that ‘we are living in hell’. This kind of realism 
is one aspect of Dada which is seldom noticed. The Berlin Dadaists were also 
realistic, though with different motives; for the Berlin Dadaist resembles P. 
Wyndham Lewis's ‘Panurgic-pessimist, drunken with the laughing gas of 
the Abyss ’.!9 

What we find then between 1916 and 1917 is a conflict of ideas which 
also assumes the form of a quarrel about style. Comparison between Ernst 
Stadler’s poem Kinder vor einem Londoner Armenspeisehaus and Rubiner’s 
Dieser Nachmittag shows the decisive stylistic change which made it possible 
for this conflict to develop — but only after 1914. The fine observation and 
level voice of Stadler’s pre-1914 poem enshrine profound compassion for a 
few starved children queuing up for a meal before bed. But Dieser Nach- 
mittag, published in 1916, amplifies every detail of a near-plagiarized scene 
to such an extent that the queue stretches right round the world and the 
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hungry oppressed masses forming it contrive to enter the Millenium.” 
Now Dada may well have had little in common with the later phase of 
Expressionism in which it began; but it is sometimes thought to have had 
something in common with the carly phase before 1914: with Lichtenstein, 
Hoddis and possibly Stramm. Certainly Dada did canalize the strong 
absurdist element of carly Expressionist poetry into the mainstream of 
modern poetic experiment, which flows into French Surrealism as the idea 
of a non-literary literature. But even the link with early Expressionism is 
made dubious by two factors. In the first place, a mutation had entered the 
language of poetry with Dada’s outleaping not only of logical sense and 
verisimilitude, but also of the associative, ‘visceral’ and ‘neural’ modes in 
image and sound which early Expressionism had first developed, and which 
became ingredients of Walden’s post-1914 “Wortkunst theory (‘Neuro- 
Mantik’). Prior canons of self-expression were discarded as being no longer 
commensurate to the Dada mood, with its sensitivity to the new tempi of 
life under pressure from chaos in the psyche and in the external world. This 
dissatisfaction had first been propagated in the Futurist imperatives of anti- 
art and anti-poetry, of ‘audacity and revolt’, which first found constructive 
expression in the Dada poetry of the Ziirich period: Arp’s Wolkenpumpe 
poems (written 1917), Huelsenbeck’s Phantastische Gebete (1916) and Tzara’s 
Vingt-cing poémes (1916). The second factor was the political mutation within 
the Left, which resulted for the Ziirich Dadaists in a disillusionment not 
undergone by the early Expressionists, and for the Berlin Dadaists in a state 
of mind which carried antipathy to Expressionism as a whole even further — 
well beyond the sense of the particular. 

On August 4th, 1914, the Social Democratic Party had voted for war 
credits; and this had been widely viewed as a betrayal of the whole anti- 
militaristic policy of the international labour movement up to that date. The 
intellectuals, among them the Expressionists and Activists, divided now 
between Marxist Centre and Marxist Left, were ideologically at sea; but 
their disillusionment was not complete, and they maintained the humanitar- 
ian front in the form of abstract and Utopian schemes for mankind's eventual 
betterment. The Ziirich Dadaists, on the other hand, had been more radically 
sceptical. With them, political disputes took second place to fervour for the 
new freedoms in art. Yet, as Ball’s journal shows, these new freedoms formed 
only a thin skin insulating their constructive experiments from the des- 
tructive political vacuum of war then consuming the world around. Also 
the destructive element in anti-art itself, bared with such nihilistic glee by 
Tzara in his manifesto in the Zunfthaus Meise on July 23rd, 1918, made for 
another tension which became increasingly less fertile. But it is likely that 
for German Dada at least the taboo on politics had been broken even before 
Tzara'’s manifesto. For probably prior to the Berlin Dadaists’ first appearance 
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in March 1918 (one year after the outbreak of the Russian Revolution, and 
six months after the Bolshevik group took control in Moscow), they had 
adopted Communism as a convenient weapon against Expressionism and all 
that it represented. Communism appealed, of course, to the aggressive and 
anarchic instincts of many intellectuals at the time. But this was the first 
occasion on which it became the political credo attaching to avantgarde 
literature and art — a role which it was to play throughout the 1920s and 
1930s. 

It is in Berlin during the months of violence after November 1918 that 
Dada’s quarrel with Expressionism reaches a head for the second time. 
The voice of protest is now no longer that of Ball’s soliloquy in his journal. 
It is the loud voice of Bolshevik Dada, with Itichard Huelsenbeck as the 
chief spokesman. The relevant writings here are mainly his ‘Erste Dada-Rede 
in Deutschland’ (1918), his complementary pamphlets En Avant Dada and 
Dada siegt (both 1920), and certain sections of his article “Die dadaistische 
Bewegung’ (1920).2! Yet when ideological conflicts are being settled in the 
streets and cafés, there are usually events which momentarily focus the 
situation more sharply than the shouting of combatants. There is one 
particular set of coincidences in Berlin in March 1919, which is revealing 
of the situation there and then. On the evening of March 7th, at about 
6 o'clock, soldiers arrested the Dadaist writer and publisher Wieland 
Herzfelde.22 With his brother John Heartfield, Herzfelde had founded the 
Verlag Neue Jugend in 1916; and he was now director of the Malik Verlag. 
The soldiers confiscated certain books, also the Dada magazine Jedermann 
sein eigener Fussball (the sole issue of which is dated February 15th, 1919). 
Herztelde spent three punishing weeks in prison, without being specifically 
charged; and he was released on March 2oth without a trial. He had been 
arrested as a fresh wave of street-fighting broke in Berlin. Between March 
7th and roth, Noske’s troops inflicted heavy casualties on the Spartacist- 
inspired groups of working men rising against the new middle-class Socialist 
regime of Ebert and Scheidemann, which had convened its first Assembly 
at Weimar in February, one month after its soldiers had arrested and shot the 
Communist leaders Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht. But then, on 
March 25th, only two weeks after the rising had been crushed, and five 
days after Herzfelde’s release, there was held in the Bliithnersaal an official 
reading of Expressionist ‘revolutionary’ poems. The poems read were by 
Kurt Erich Meurer, Zech, Becher, Hasenclever and Werfel — poets sub- 
scribing to the Activist slogan ‘Der Mensch ist gut’. The hall was only half- 
filled, but the audience heard Meurer solemnly pronounce: ‘Den Kiinstler, 
der berufen ist, das Geist- und Gefiihlsniveau des Volkes zu heben, betrachte 
der Staat als Beamten der Menschheit und besolde ihn als solchen’, and then 
proceed: ‘Das wirtschaftliche Moment bleibt ohne Ethos ungestiitzt. 
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Ethos ohne die asthetische Durchleuchtung ist wie cin mineralischer K6rper, 
dem das Od entzogen ist.’ 

It is putting it mildly to say that diametrically opposed interpretations of 
the social revolution are at the root of the conflict between Dada and 
Expressionism in Berlin. To some extent, fluctuations of opinion within 
Expressionism, including Activism, are geared to fluctuations between 
Centre and Left within the Independent Social-Democratic Party (USPD).*4 
But the Dadaists side with the radical left wing, which militantly opposed the 
drift towards a middle-class, and not working-class, republic. Even though 
only one of them, John Heartfield, had a Communist Party card,” the others 
all avowed hatred of the middle class, with its compromising left-wing parties, 
the SPD and the USPD; and all interpreted Expressionism as the art of 
this class, with its teutonism, its moribund ‘Gemiit’ and its policeman Noske. 

Nevertheless, their ‘Bolshevism in art’ slogan does not denote strict 
Communist alignment. On the contrary, the flurry of short-lived Dada 
magazines after 1918 indicated their independence ;”6 for this flurry followed 
the exclusively Communist alignment of Pfemfert’s Die Aktion in 1918. 
Before this, the Berlin writers Hausmann , Jung, Herzfelde, upon whose mood 
the magic word Dada, brought by Huelsenbeck from Ziirich in January 
1917, had worked as a catalyst, had all been contributors to Die Aktion.?? 
Even before 1918, these writers had not been primarily political. Die freie 
Strasse, edited by Richard Oehring and Franz Jung, 1916-17, and by Raoul 
Hausmann, 1918-19, had published texts of psychoanalytic provenance, 
based on the theories of Otto Gross. Franz Jung's pre-Dada Das Trottelbuch 
typifies the seminal experience of these writers as being an awareness 
(emotional rather than intellectual) that the world is irremediably absurd, an 
awareness excluding any belief that social revolution might lessen its ab- 
surdity or correct the sense of alienation inherent in the absurdist experi- 
ence.28 Even the Marxist element in the vocabulary of Huelsenbeck’s 1920 
pamphlets (e.g. ‘ideologischer Uberbau’, ‘Phalanx’) is in fact a jargon 
varnishing a host of notions that are incompatible with Marxist categories. 
Needless to say, in the 1918-20 situation, the seminal experience does get 
swallowed up into political quarrels. And Berlin Dada foreshadows in some 
ways the subsequent failure of left-wing intellectuals during the 1920s 
(e.g. the French Surrealists) firmly to unmix the motives of revolt and those 
of revolution. But that the Dadaists should now have clung to their in- 
dependence from actual Communist ideology reflects not only the likely 
party view of their conduct (a new twist to the phrase ‘Proktatur des 
Diletariats’), it also reflects their instinctive suspicion that, in practice, the 
spheres of revolt and revolution collide more often than they collude. 

Once this independence has been recognized, one can see that the quarrel 
between Dada and Expressionism is actually a quarrel between declassed 
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bourgeois intellectuals. This clash of temperaments and ideas within the 
middle class itself gives reason to suppose that, with few exceptions, both 
sides tended towards parlour revolution rather than that of the laboratory. 
Yet the Dadaists tried hard to stand outside the middle class; and their 
invectives were hurled against the Expressionists as etiolated creatures of a 
dying economic system and ‘Kulturideologie’ from which they fondly 
believed themselves to have escaped. The ‘Erste Dada-Rede’, a tirade de- 
livered in the name of the new ‘Club Dada’ at the first Dada manifestation 
in Berlin, March 1918, sets the tone for the attack on Expressionism which 
is to be sustained for the next two years. In this maailines Huelsenbeck 
attacked Expressionism for its evasive and unrealistic attitude in the face of the 
cultural collapse of the West. He widened the front later; but basically the 
argument remains the same: Expressionism comprises a set of false attitudes 
to the question of modernity in art and to the new rhythm of society; but 
Dada has dispensed with attitudes altogether, and is the first movement in 
ideas to reject aesthetic ‘solutions’ altogether. 

Huelsenbeck was very sharp in his attack on the middle-class idolatry of 
art and the artist. In En Avant Dada he named Diubler, Hiller and Edschmid 
as panderers to a public which wanted art as compensation and obscure 
idealism as distraction from the immediate.2® Raoul Hausmann has also told 
how his friends had been earlier infuriated when Herwarth Walden had 
published, under the ‘Sturm’ imprint, a Prussian Song of Songs.®® In such 

revarication, Huelsenbeck found an “Abkehr von jeder Gegenstindlich- 
Leit’ and “Verinnerlichung, Abstraktion’ — terms which assume in his 
argument a purely pejorative sense. This tendency he interprets as a symptom 
of fatigue and pusillanimity among the bourgeoisie [En Avant Dada, 27}. 
But he claims that the new techniques evolved in Dada art — simultanism and 
bruitism in poetry, and the new materials in visual art — positively affirm 
the concrete. He protests: “Unter dem Vorwand, die Seele zu propagieren, 
haben sie [die Expressionisten] sich im Kampf gegen den Naturalismus zu 
den abstrakt-pathetischen Gesten zuriickgefunden, die cin inhaltloses, 
bequemes und unbewegtes Leben zur Voraussetzung haben’ [En Avant Dada, 
28]. He goes on: “Der Expressionismus, der im Ausland gefunden, in 
Deutschland nach beliebter Manier eine fette Idylle und Erwartung guter 
Pension geworden ist, hat mit dem Streben taitiger Menschen nichts mehr 
zu tun’ [En Avant Dada, 29].*1 Expressionism, Huelsenbeck asserts, is the 
latest vehicle of the system-loving middle-class ‘Kulturideologie’; and the 
Dadaist, who rejects all systems, knows that the time has come ‘nun mit 
allen Mitteln der Satire, des Bluffs, der Ironie, am Ende auch mit Gewalt 
gegen diese Kultur vorzugehen. Und zwar in gemeinsamer gewaltiger 
Aktion. Dada ist .cine deutsche bolschewistische Angelegenheit’ [En Avant 
Dada, 35]. 
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Several authors have remarked on Dadaist nihilism — with its mentality 
that has pleasure in arousing hate; but few have distinguished this from 
another ingredient — the enjoyment of a sense of power in desecrating things 
already dead. And it is no small irony that Huelsenbeck’s attack should have 
come at a time when, in retrospect at least, Expressionism as a coherent 
literary movement was a corpse. There seems, at least, to have been no 
riposte from Expressionism to these attacks upon it. It is, however, less as a 
literary movement that Huelsenbeck attacks Expressionism than as a symbol 
of the forces of repression and oppression which emanated from the middle- 
class. And against this enemy he, Hausmann and Johannes Baader (‘Oberdada 
und Prisident des Weltalls’) did actually go ona campaign during the months 
of February and March 1920. They performed in Leipzig, Teplitz-Schénau, 
Prague (where Baader ran off with the scripts just before the performance) 
and Karlsbad. Their aim was not to ‘generate ecstasy’ in the Expressionist 
manner; far from it, they aimed to provoke and release anarchic, aggressive 
drives in the good bourgeois audience — by way of primitive therapy, much 
as the Italian Futurists had done up to 1914.2 But the element of farce in this, 
and in Huelsenbeck’s heroics (which are no less ostentatious in “Die dadaist- 
ische Bewegung’), should not obscure the real issues involved in such 
forays. 

Huelsenbeck’s invectives are aimed against two images of the poet, which 
seem to have overlapped in later Expressionism: the older i image of the poet 
as maker of harmonious forms, and its successor — the image of the poet as 
eruptively vociferous seer. Expressionists like Edschmid had played the 
second off against the first; but to Huelsenbeck the first was still active as 
long as writers still decimated implacable reality on the Procrustes bed of 
aesthetic effect. Certainly, neither image seemed right to the Dadaist in an 
age of street-fighting and systematic violence. In ‘Die dadaistische Bewegung’ 
he wrote: “We are not living in Attica, but in Germany [NR, 972]; and he 
asserted that Dada was strictly of the present, rejecting any abstraction or 
ideal which evades the multiplicity of the present. This multiplicity Dada 
embraces — ‘die ungeheuere Phantasmagorie des Jetzt mit seinen tausend 
Tiefen und Untiefen, die menschliche Existenz insgesamt mit Mord, 
Jammern und Kalbsbraten’ [NR, 973]. The “Kalbsbraten’ at this point suggest 
that Huelsenbeck’s embrace of violence is defensive; but he does assert, 
doubtless against the naive pacifism of Hiller and Werfel, that violence is a 
reality to be mastered; and he concedes nothing to those civilized bourgeois 
who unpacked their Goethes at the front for spiritual refreshment |NR, 
977.|*° Expressionism, which treats art as a restrictive and compensatory 
phenomenon, fosters such humbug and is ‘ein Flichen vor der harten 
Kantigkeit der Dinge’ [NR, 977]. Activism, too, which pretends that men 
exist to be bettered, is blind to the duplicities of the psychic domain as 
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disclosed in modern psychoanalysis [Dada siegt, 39-40]. Therefore the Dadaist 
requires a liberated art which is at once multidimensional and militant: 
‘Die héchste Kunst wird diejenige sein, die in ihren Bewusstseinsinhalten die 
tausendfachen Probleme der Zeit prisentiert, der man anmerkt, dass sie 
sich vor den Explosionen der letzten Woche werfen liess ...’ [ NR, 977]. This 
meant, however, that art shed its aesthetic categories and became ‘nur 
Propagationsmittel fiir eine revolutionire Idee’ [NR, 978].54 Thus in some 
measure the opposition to bourgeois ideas and forms of art — Expressionism 
— is a vote of no confidence in any form of art whatever. Yet it is hard to 
disengage from the ironies and ambiguities of Huclsenbeck’s anti-art theories 
some rule indicating how far he is prepared to go. It is likely, after all, that 
he and his fellow-Dadaists would all have ascribed to Emmanuel Mounier’s 
dictum: ‘Art is made for man, for everything which serves to fulfil him and 
his true inner freedom, against all that enslaves or diminishes him.’ 

As for Activist meliorism, Huelsenbeck’s view was that precisely such 
credos as this diminish man by blotting out certain areas of his inner and 
outer landscapes. Here he goes all the way, also in his Parthian shot at the 
intellectual pretensions of Activism — as exemplified, one might add, in such 
prevaricatory writings as Hiller’s “Ortsbestimmung des Aktivismus’.®* He 
writes in “Die dadaistische Bewegung’: *... fiir uns [lag] der Geist keineswegs 
nur in der artistischen Leistung des Dichters, es war ftir uns eine Absurditit, die 
Menschen geistiger und besser (Meliorismus!) machen zu wollen, da nach 
unserer Ansicht der metaphysische Wert eines “‘Geistigen’’ und, um cin 
beliebiges [!] Beispiel heranzuzichen, einer Giesskanne durch keine intellek- 
tuelle Manipulation zu differenzieren war [NR, 978]. As earlier suggested, 
the absurdism of Dada, in Ziirich and Berlin, overlaid a tougher realism than 
can be found in most Expressionist and Activist writings of the time. 

But apart from the old iconoclasm and the old hostility to abstraction, 
what remains here of the old constructive aims of Ziirich Dada? Huelsen- 
beck wrote in retrospect on the 1920 campaign: “Wir wollten sie auf ein 
neues primitives Leben hinweisen ...’ [NR, 979]. This sounds rather tame. 
But read in context it is less so. For the 1920 campaign was meant to shock 
the narrow mind into recognition of its cultural malaise; to debunk ‘official’ 
art, including official Expressionism; and to show people ‘dass ihre Vorstell- 
ung von Kunst und Geist nur ein ideologischer Uberbau war, den sie sich 
hier fiir Geld zu erwerben suchten, um dadurch ihre alltiglichen Schieber- 
geschafte zu rechtfertigen’ [NR, 979]. Now our present view of such aims 
cannot avoid a certain bias. The word primitiv is one of the many which the 
last forty years have robbed of innocence; and we argue that primitivity, for 
all its sound and fury, signifies nothing. Moralists, too, disparage Dada as one 
of the periodic modern outbreaks of intellectual savagery which, by be- 
devilling intellect, violated the ‘dusky body’ of the instinctual self. And they 
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argue that Dada misjudged the malevolence active in the new consciousness 
emerging in Europe as the old consciousness was sloughed. Yet in Dada 
usage the word primitiv did correlate two positive notions: first, the notion 
of creative spontaneity, which underlay every Dada criticism of teutonism, 
of routine man and of ‘fabrication’ in art; second, the notion of ‘Welt- 
bewusstsein’, as distinct from self-gratifying intellectualism, and with its 
faintly mystical tinge.*? 

Both these notions lent themselves to distortion, the first into permissive 
violence, and the second into submissive fears of freedom. It is assuming too 
much to suppose that the original notions are causally related to the dis- 
tortions of them. Yet this essay’s subtitle is not entirely specious. This 
altercation in the no-man’s-land between literary and social history is often 
reminiscent of the quarrel between Tweedledum and Tweedledee in Alice 
through the Looking-Glass. Sometimes Expressionism resembles Dee, who 
says ‘CONTRARIWISE’; and then Dada resembles Dum, who says 
‘NOHOW’. The quarrel concerns, too, amongst other things, their ‘nice 
new rattle’ — the motives of revolt, and the new freedoms in literature and 
art. Yet sometimes Dum and Dee resemble Activism and Expressionism 
respectively, and then Dada is like Alice, who can get neither of them to 
show her the way out of the Dark Wood. At all times all three seem, as 
did the three in Alice, like figments of the Red King’s Dream — the Red King 
in this case being Lenin, and his dream the abolition of the middle class. 
Finally, the Black Crow who frightened them away is the shadow of terror 


which thickened as counter-revolution drifted into Nazism. The analogy 
holds at several points, focusing the episode, and by no means trivializing it. 
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THE ENMITY OF WOLFRAM AND GOTFRIED 
BY F. NORMAN 


AFTer more than 150 years of close study we are still frequently baffled by 
the problem of the time at which much of medieval German literature was 
composed. The further we go back the more perplexing become these 
problems of absolute chronology. Not that this need matter. Where we are 
dealing with isolated works that had no or slight influence on later develop- 
ments it is normally of littlke moment whether we can or cannot date ac- 
curately. Where we are dealing with a work that belongs to a given literary 
tradition our dating of one work may affect the dates of many other works 
as well, and the moment we are considering the problems connected with 
interdependence and literary influence and borrowing, we are often unable 
to prove conclusively whether A precedes B, or B A. 

The date of a manuscript — if it can be ascertained, and it usually can, 
within limits — is obviously a terminus ad quem. Frequently, however, our 
manuscript is a very late copy, possibly centuries later than the original 
version, and in some, though fortunately rare, cases we possess no manuscript 
at all. Thus we know the complete version of the Annolied only in the form 
in which it was edited by Martin Opitz in 1639. The edition was careful and 
conservative, and we can assume from the linguistic forms that the manu- 


script used by Opitz can hardly have been later than the middle of the 
twelfth century. In 1597, Bonaventura Vulcanius had ye lines 19 to 74 


in his De Literis et Lingua Getarum sive Gothorum and had supplied lines 26 to 
28 which are missing in the Opitz edition. He used a different though closely 
related manuscript which must also have been written in the twelfth century. 
Both have disappeared. Further evidence for date of composition is supplied 
by the connections between Annolied and Kaiserchronik. If we knew precisely 
when the Kaiserchronik was composed that would help. We do not. Now the 
Annolied is in the main a verse biography of Anno, Archbishop of Cologne, 
who died in 1075. Such works are reasonably topical, or they are produced 
after canonization, or translation of remains, or for some other usually well- 
documented purpose. In the case of the Annolied therefore, where we are 
on much surer ground that with many other works, we can date between 
1080 and 1110. Various more precise dates have been suggested; they cannot 
be proved. 

If we limit ourselves to the developing secular literature of the twelfth 
century we can be certain, from aaa considerations, that the original 
version of the Alexanderlied, the Kaiserchronik, and the Rolandslied were all 
written in the middle of the twelfth century, possibly in that order. The 
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Rolandslied, for a long time dated round about 1130, was then shifted to 
about 1170, and it seemed as if this date was going to become canonical. 
An attempt has lately been made to return to the earlier date. Konig Rother 
seemed comfortably established around 1150: the latest date, elaborately 
argued, takes us to 1190 or slightly beyond. As for the so-called ‘Spielmanns- 
epen’: traditionally they are said to be composed in the second half of the 
twelfth century but the manuscripts are two centuries later, and they may 
well have been composed at the end of the thirteenth century, at least in 
the form in which they have been preserved. 

After the middle of the twelfth century there undoubtedly existed a good 
deal of what we should call early court epic along the middle and lower 
Rhine. Unfortunately, apart from the oldest Herzog Ernst, the Tristrant of 
Eilhart von Oberg, and the work of Heinrich von Veldeke, we merely have 
stray fragments and allusions. Not that much of real and abiding value will 
have perished. We should, however, know far more than we do now of the 
forerunners of the great epic poets who most certainly knew their predeces- 
sors well, and used them. As Gotfried von Strassburg says in the introductory 
lines to his discussion of Heinrich von Veldeke: 


Wen mag ich nu mer uz gelesen: 
ir ist und ist — gewesen 
vil sinnic und vil rederich 


(Tristan und Isold, ed. Ranke, 4723ff.). True, Heinrich von Veldeke ‘inpfete 


daz erste ris in tiutischer zungen’. This, in its context, can only mean that he 
was the first truly courtly writer. 

Before we turn to the three great classical epic poets and their inter- 
relationship it will pay us to glance shortly at the chronological problems 
connected with the court lyric. The love-poetry can only be dated relatively. 
There is nothing in a love lyric that will allow us to say 1180 or 1200 or 1220. 
It is only by comparison with other lyrics of the same poet and lyrics of 
other poets that we can even begin to construct chronological schemes. In a 
few fortunate cases we have documentary evidence for a poet. Thus we 
know the date of the death of Friedrich von Hausen, we have some outside 
evidence for Heinrich von Morungen, and we know when the emperor 
Henry VI died though we cannot be quite certain that he did in fact compose 
the lyrics ascribed to him. Furthermore, some of the poets produced topical 
verse, notably at the height of the classical period Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, and for some of his poetry we can almost prove the month of 
composition, let alone the year. And yet, even if we are agreed that Walther 
was probably born in 1170 and that he died in 1230 or a little later, we still 
have great difficulty in dating much of his love poetry. Some of it is clearly 
written late in life, some seems stilted to us and the work of a beginner. 
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Plausible schemes have been argued yet there is no unanimity. We are in 
even greater difficulties when we consider the work of Reinmar von Hage- 
nau. He precedes Walther who was his pupil in Vienna, and he was firmly 
established as the poet laureate of the Babenberg court. For all that, the only 
reliable date in his poetic career is the summer of 1195 when he must have 
composed the plaint put in the mouth of the widow of Duke Leopold who 
died on December 31st, 1194. Gotfried von Strassburg laments Reinmar’s 
death, and from the whole setting of his remarks it seems as if the death had 
occurred recently. As we cannot date the literary excursus in which Reinmar 
is praised any nearer than 1206 + 3 there is little help here. Indeed it does not 
matter much whether Reinmar died in 1202 or 1208; had we, however, a 
firm outside date for his death as we have in the case of Friedrich von Hausen 
we should be in a position to date the literary excursus of Gotfried von 
Strassburg. This would not settle all the problems connected with the 
excursus but it would settle a great many. 

There is no external evidence for Hartmann von Aue, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, Gotfried von Strassburg. In the case of Hartmann this is rather 
surprising. He was a learned knight and as proud of his ‘Belesenheit’ as any 
modern professor. His learning and his literacy must surely have been put to 
other scribal uses than merely to entertain a court audience. Yet no document 
has come to light with his signature attached and we are in no position to 
give any biographical details. He is frequently mentioned by fellow-poets, 
and first by Wolfram and Gotfried. He himself sticks to his story, and 
mentions nobody. Nor does he ever polemicize anonymously in his epics. 
Of the three he is the least allusive and the most self-contained. The des- 
cription of the education of Gregorius may well draw on personal experi- 
ence at a monastery school, possibly at Reichenau, and the intimacy of the 
account certainly lends colour to such a supposition. If there is a personal 
background to this description it is so perfectly blended into the story that 
we are totally unable to separate out the biographical details. We can glean 
a little more from his lyrics: his liege-lord died, and he went on a crusade. 
Which crusade? For a long time scholars were almost unanimously persuaded 
that it must have been the crusade of 1197, and the famous lines ‘und lebte 
min her Salatin und al sin her dienbrehten mich von Vranken niemer 
einen fuoz’ were taken to mean: “were my lord Saladin and all his army still 
alive I should not move one foot out of Western Europe’. As Saladin died 
in 1193 that seemed to solve the problem. Opinion has, however, swung 
round and most scholars would nowadays agree with the reading first 
suggested by Grimm: und lebt min herre, Salatin ... ‘if my liege-lord were still 
alive, Saladin and all his army, etc.’ And that must mean the famous crusade 
of 1189 on which Barbarossa and Friedrich von Hausen died, and which 
proved ultimately so troublesome to Richard Lion-heart. Such a date should 
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mean that much of the literary production of Hartmann must be earlier 
than 1189. As he was alive and apparently still producing when Gotfried 
praised him this does raise some quite formidable difficulties, and it would 
not be in the least surprising if the fashionable date 1189 were once more 
abandoned in spite of the admitted difficulties of interpretation. 

Gotfried’s praise of Hartmann aims at the manner rather than at the 
matter. In his Tristan there are no references to stories current in contempor- 
ary German literature. His mention of Dido does not refer back to Heinrich 
von Veldeke; it links up with other classical references, largely culled from 
Ovid, to unfortunate lovers: Villise, Kanaze, Biblise, Helen, Thisbe. In 
every single case the women are named, the men never. Wolfram is not 
mentioned by name nor are any of the characters that occur in his works 
unless there is a sly reference in Tristan 324ff. in the discussion of the origin 
of Riwalin, the father of Tristan: 


‘genuoge jchent und wenent des, 
der selbe herre er wre 

ein Lohnoiszre, 

kiinec tiber daz lant ze Lohnois: 
nu tuot uns aber Thomas gewis, 
derz an den aventiuren las, 

daz er von Parmenie was .. 


In Book II of Parzival 73, 14ff. we read: 


‘der minnen gernde Riwalin, 
von des sper snite ein niuwe leis. 
daz was der kiinec von Lohneis, 
sine hurte gaben kraches schal. 


In the next line Wolfram mentions Morolt (von Irlant) a doughty warrior 
of prodigious strength to whom all told there are five references. Whether 
there is any direct connection at all can only be decided by a close analysis 
of other passages. The name Riwalin in Parzival is in fact most likely to go 
back to Eilhart von Oberg whose version of the Tristan story Wolfram 
certainly knew. There are also frequent references to Morolt von Irlant in 
Eilhart. The country is Lohneis in Parzival whereas in E;lhart and in Got- 
fried’s attack it is called Lohnois. This name Gotfried rhymes on gewis. 
There are four occurrences in Eilhart, unfortunately none in the rhyme. 
We cannot, however, be quite sure whether Gotfried is not also hitting out 
at Wolfram for genuoge in the Tristan passage should mean: “Eilhart and those 
who follow him.’ The difficulties of interpretation are well shown by the 
above example. Eilhart’s Tristan version, however much it may have been 
overshadowed later by the work of Gotfried, was well known at the time, 
and was quoted everywhere. It is not only Wolfram who took over the 
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name-form Isalde for the heroine (Parzival 187, 19f.: beider Isalden rhyming 
on walden); we find this form in Bernger von Hornheim, Tanhuser, 
Marner, in the Lanzelet of Ulrich von Zatzikhoven (who also has Tristrant, 
and Walwein for Gawein rhyming on enein and Walwan rhyming on han. 
Eilhart has Walwan only) and in many other works. It is typical that the 
Crone of Heinrich von dem Tiirlin has both Isalde and Isolde! 

The approach of Wolfram to German literature of his time is far more 
concrete than that of Gotfried. Whereas the Tristan poet gives us an aesthetic 
appreciation of the epic manner of Hartmann von Aue, Heinrich von 
Veldeke, and Bligger von Steimach, and a general appreciation of the 
lyrical qualities of Reinmar von Hagenau and Walther von der Vogelwei- 
de, the approach of Wolfram is more vivid and direct. Heinrich von Veldeke 
is first mentioned in Book VI, 292, 18ff. in the famous apostrophe to ‘Fro 
Minne’. The reference is good-humoured but, as almost invariably with 
Wolfram, argumentative : 


her Heinrich von Veldeke sinen boum 

mit kunst gein iuwerm (i.c. Fro Minne) arte maz: 
hete er uns do bescheiden baz, 

wie man iuch siil behalden! 


In the other reference to Veldeke in Parzival 404, 28ff., Wolfram, who had 
been attempting to praise Antikonie, ends more traditionally and modestly: 


ouwe, daz so vruo erstarp 
von Veldeke der wise man! 


der kunde si baz gelobet han. 


The reference in Willehalm 76, 22ff. is in similar vein. 

Wolfram knew Erec well. His allusions show that he approved of Hart- 
mann’s work, and that he enjoyed it. Nevertheless his puckish sense of fun 
gets the better of him when he mentions Hartmann in Book IIL. Parzival is 


approaching the court of Arthur, made famous in Germany through Erec, 
and Wolfram says: 


min her Hartman von Ouwe 

vrou Ginover, 1uwer vrouwe, 

und iuwer herre, der kiinec Artus, 
den kumt ein min gast ze hus. 
bitet hiieten sin vor spotte. 

er enist gige noch diu rotte: 

si suln ein ander gampel nemen. 
des lazen sich durch zuht gezemen: 
anders iuwer vrouwe Enite 

und ir muoter Karsnafite 
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werdent durch die miil gezucket 

und ir lop gebucket. 

sol ich den munt mit spotte zern, 

ich wil minen vriunt mit spotte wern (143, 21ff.). 


There has been much discussion of this passage and its underlying mordancy, 
as many critics aver. It seems improbable that Wolfram was here attempting 
to be offensive though Gotfried, who was peculiarly deficient in any sort 
of humour, may well have taken umbrage (see below). 

Wolfram’s treatment of fellow-poets is also well shown by his references 
to Reinmar and Walther. When, at the end of Parzival Book II he exclaims 
(115, sff.): 


sin lop hinket an dem spat, 
swer allen vrouwen sprichet mat 
durch sin eines vrouwen 


he is not only attacking Reinmar’s lines 


doch swer ich des, sist an der stat 
das uz wiplichen tugenden nie fuoz getrat. 
daz ist in mat (MF 159, 7ff.). 


He is lending support to the unfair attack of Walther who, by quoting out 
of context and by deliberately overstressing a possible interpretation, had 


scored a rather doubtful victory (Walther 111, 23ff.). This support for 
Walther cannot be far removed in time from his other reference in Parzival 
to the lyric poet. Wolfram, in his Apology for Keie, had some scathing 
remarks to make about the unseemly and boisterous rowdyism at the court 
of Hermann von Thiiringen. We know what Walther thought from his 
poem: 


der in den oren siech von ungesiihte si, 
daz ist min rat, der laz den hof ze Diirengen fri: 
wan kumet er dar, deswar er wirt ertoeret (Walther 20, 4ff.). 


And in his passage on Keie Wolfram quotes with approval “des muoz her 
Walther singen: “guoten tac, boese unde guot!”’ (Parzival 297, 24f.), an 
admirable and cunning beginning of a poem that is unfortunately not 
preserved. However, the friendship may later have worn a little thin for in 
Willehalm 286, 19 he addresses him as ‘her Vogelweid’. Walther and Wolfram 
were both very low in the knightly class, and the epithet must have been 
deeply wounding. 

We have dealt with a few of the pleasantries that the poets hurled at one 
another, and that raises the problem of their audiences. The poems, both 
lyric and epic, were meant to be recited. Most of the listeners could probably 
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only read with difficulty, if at all. Anyhow, even if they had been able to 
read, parchment was expensive, scribes were not easy to obtain, and copies 
of the works must have been few and far between. We may well doubt 

whether the full force of the literary attacks was invariably felt, yet the 
audiences must have been reasonably familiar with the works that were 
being cited. Not only had the poets supplied the demand for literature that 
arose in the twelfth century in the knightly class; they had then educated 
their audiences, and had accustomed them to severe, classical fare, and to 
literary quarrels of an exacting type. In the case of Gotfried the audience 
consisted of the ‘edele herzen’ to whom he constantly refers, probably an 
urban audience of civilized clerics, and townsfolk of what we should 
nowadays call the professional classes. We have no idea for whom Hartmann 
worked, and in the case of Wolfram there must have been a good many 
supporters. Hermann of Thiiringen was obviously one of his patrons; there 
were many others, less famous and less wealthy. Knowledge of the main 
works that were being produced round about 1200 seems to have travelled 
fast, and there is good evidence to suggest that audiences took sides with their 
favourite poets. It was both ducal and public disapproval that drove Walther 
out of Vienna in 1198, and try as he would, from that time on he was now 
and again a guest at the Viennese court, but he was not offered a permanent 
position. We do not know in what way Walther managed to | Mt we gates 


against himself, though from a study of his invective, of which we possess 
a great deal, he was clearly capable of being outrageously offensive, and with 


deadly effect. Perhaps Wolfram was merely giving as good as he got. 

The most famous literary quarrel in medieval German literature is that 
between Wolfram and Gotfried. As long as it was believed that the major 
works of Hartmann were followed by Parzival, Tristan and Willehalm, all 
complete and in that order, appraisal of the issue was relatively simple. Once 
critics became convinced that not only were parts of the works issued at 
different times, that there was a certain amount of overlap between the 
writing of Parzival and Tristan, and that it was not only conceivable but 
highly probable that Wolfram certainly and Gottfried possibly interpolated 
passages into carlier parts, there was room for endless conjecture and argu- 
ment. Scholars have now shifted far from earlier notions, according to 
which Gotfried attacked Wolfram in a scurrilous manner for his maddening 
obscurity, and Wolfram refrained from answering until he replied in a 
dignified and general manner in Willehalm 4, 20ff.: 


swaz ich von Parzival gesprach 
des sin aventiure mich wiste, 
etslich man dez priste: 

ir was ouch vil, diez smzhten 
und baz ir rede wahten. 
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Instead, there are endless theories and endless complications, many of them 
fascinating in themselves as cunning constructions, many too clever by half, 
and none entirely convincing. 

The first serious attempt to deal coherently with the connections between 
the two writers was made by John Meier! who elaborated some earlier 
suggestions by Burdach? and Rieger,’ and, in essence, dealt with most of the 
problems that are still perplexing scholars. He finds that Wolfram shows 
knowledge of Gotfried’s Tristan in Parzival Books II, VI and IX, and in the 
defence of himself and his work which he placed between Books II and III. 
Since this raises chronological difficulties Meier assumes that Gotfried knew 
Books I-[X in an early recension, attacked his rival, and that thereupon 
Wolfram, in a second edition, dealt with the attacks. 

Book III, 143, 21ff.: This is the main passage on which Meier relies. It 
is given above. He compares Tristan 1 1 360ff. : 


der arme truhsaze was 

ir gige unde ir rotte; 

si triben in mit spotte 

umbe und umbe als einen bal. 


Now it is perfectly true that gige occurs nowhere else in the whole of 
Wolfram’s work, nor does rotte in the sense ‘musical instrument’. It is also 
true that the whole passus concerning Hartmann in Wolfram’s epic could 
be cut out, and that the sense would proceed adequately from 143, 20 to 
144, §. That, however, proves nothing, as we are dealing with an aside. 
But if we accord priority to Gotfried we are not only in some chronological 
difficulry — though that could possibly be got over — but we also lose a 
satisfying motive for Gotfried’s attack. Wolfram’s remarks about Hartmann, 
if taken at their face value, could certainly have been taken to mean that 
Wolfram was trying to claim for his hero and therefore for himself a more 
important place in Arthurian literature than was being accorded to Hartmann. 
At any rate Gotfried could have been perfectly genuine in believing this; 
he could jump in, defend the older poet and castigate the newcomer. If 
it is accepted that to a very large extent Wolfram's attack on Hartmann 
was the starting point for the literary excursus of Gotfried we must assume 
that Gotfried studied the passage carefully, and he may well have remem- 
bered and then used gige und rotte in a similar context some time later. 
Meier refers Parzival 144, 20ff.: 


in zoch dehein Kurvenal: 
er kunde kurtosie niht, 
als ungevarnem man geschiht, 


which occurs a few lines after the Hartmann passage, to Gotfried’s Tristan. 
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This is unnecessary. There is a long description in Eilhart’s version of the 
admirable manner in which Tristrant was educated.* The older version is in 
many ways uncouth and archaic, it was superseded by one of the most 
brilliant and sensitive works in the whole of medieval European literature. 
Yet Eilhart has his moments and, if one chooses to forget the magical style 
in which Gotfried treats the awakening of love after the potion has been 
drunk, there is much merit to be found in Eilhart’s treatment of the scene 
(lines 2353-619, particularly Isalde’s monologue 2398-598). 

Book VI: the passage in which Wolfram chides Heinrich von Veldeke 
gently (Parzival 292, 18ff.) has been quoted above. Meier links this with 
Gotfried’s praise of the older poet (Tristan 4726ff.), particularly with the 
tree simile (Gotfried: ‘er impfete daz erste ris in tiutischer zungen: da von 
sit este ersprungen’, and Wolfram: ‘her Heinrich von Veldeke sinen boum 
mit kunst gein iuwern arde maz ), and sees a further connection in Gotfried’s 
der meisterlichen viinde and Wolfram’s hoher vunt. However, the comparison 
of the growth of literature and the growth of a tree is commonplace, and 
can prove little. 

In 291, 21ff.: 


‘ir zucket manegem wibe ir pris 
und ratet in sippiu amis 

und daz manec herre an sinem man 
von iuwer kraft hat missetan 

und der vriunt an sinem gesellen 
(iuwer site kan sich hellen) 

und der man an sinem herren’ 


Meier and many scholars since have found a reference to Isolde. May be, 
though it is far more likely that Wolfram is here thinking of Isalde, in 
fact of Eilhart’s version. The above passage occurs in the address to “Vrou 
Minne’ that runs over forty-six lines, from 291, 1 to 293, 16. Isalde’s mono- 
logue of 200 lines contains a passage of forty-six lines (2505-50), addressed 
to Vrou Minne, beginning: 


‘Eia, frawe Minne, 

mit welchem unsinne 

habe ich dine hulde vorlorn, 
‘daz du so sere dinen zorn 
richest an minen libe? 


In these forty-six lines personified Minne occurs no less than sixteen times. 
The fact that this was a special set piece in Isalde’s love-monologue is clear 
from the end. Before Isalde continues her plaint the poet says ‘Isalde sprach 
abir do’. It is almost certain that Eilhart introduced Vrou Minne into German 
literature. Whether he found something similar in his French source is 
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another matter. Very probably he did, though that is of no moment in the 
present discussion. It is therefore far more likely that Wolfram’s Vrou 
Minne passage, different though it be in its details and general structure, 
goes back to memories of Eilhart. Influence of Gotfried on Book VI cannot 
be proved, and is inherently unlikely. 

Book IX: Meier suggests tentatively that the curious way in which Kyot 
is introduced may have arisen directly under the influence of Gotfried, whom 
Wolfram is mocking ironically, whilst at the same tinie supplying the public 
with a source. Tristan 149ft.: 


‘sin sprachen in der rihte niht, 
als Thomas von Britanje giht, 
der aventiure meister was 

und an britunschen buochen las 
aller der lantherren leben 

und ez uns ze kiinde hat gegeben. 
Als der von Tristande seit, 

die nhte und die warheit 
begunde ich sere suochen 

in beider hande buochen 
walschen und latinen’ 


is compared with Parzival 453, 1ff.: 


swer mich da von e vracte 
und drumme mit mir bacte, 
ob ichs im niht sagete, 
unpris der dran bejagete, 


and 455, 2ff. 


Kiot der meister wis 

diz mere begunde suochen 

in latineschen buochen, ... 

er las der lande kronika 

ze Britane und anderswa, 

ze Vrancriche und in Irlant. 
zAnschouwe er diu mzre vant. 


This is indeed possible, and it would be in character for Wolfram, who 
despised mere book learning, to let a man travel all over Europe and carry 
out “Quellenstudien’. But if this is so it would prove the priority of Gottfried. 
In Parzival 481, 6ff. Wolfram treated his listeners to a strange catalogue of 
medicinal remedies, and Meier as well as later scholars have suspected that 
Gotfried attacked his enemy in Tristan 7935ff. where he deals with the 
manner in which the Irish queen healed Tantris: 
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Ob ich iu nu vil seite 

und lange rede viir leite 

von miner vrouwen meisterschaft, 
wie wunderliche guote craft 

ir arzenie hxte 

und wies ir siechen tzxte, 

waz hiilfez und waz solte daz: 

in edelen oren lutet baz 

ein wort, daz schone gezimt, 

dan daz man uz der biihsen nimt. 


Before we turn briefly to the peculiar difficulties of the Introduction to 
Parzival we may conclude that references in Books III and VI to Tristan 
cannot be proved and are not very probable. If the Kyot passage in Book IX 
is an ironical answer to Gotfried’s attack, and if Gotfried means to attack 
Wolfram over the ‘wort ... daz man uz der biihse nimt’, then Book [IX would 
seem to come chronologically between Tristran 149ff. and Tristan 793 5ff. 

There is now substantial agreement that Parzival Books III-VI were 
written first though there may have been some later insertions. But if we try 
to find the beginning of Book III we are in great difficulties. There is no 
real beginning just as there is no real conclusion to Book II. It looks very 
much as if something has been suppressed and as if the original beginning 
has been lost. On no account may we assume that the Introduction or even 
part of the Introduction originally had anything to do with Book III. 

Meier thought that 1, 1-14: ‘Ist zwivel herzen nachgebur,/daz muoz der 
scle werden sur’ up to ‘so habet sich an die blanken/der mit steten gedanken’ 
could have been the original Introduction. This is quite impossible. It is 
most unlikely that Wolfram knew well enough where he was going when he 
began to write his epic, and the whole of the introduction up to 4, 26 must 
have been thought out much later, and not even then in one piece. The 
urbane and real beginning of Book I (4, 27ff.) “Si phlegents noch, als mans 
do phlac,/swa liget und welsch gerihte lac’ which takes us right into the 
centre of the problem of the landless knight Gahmuret is as satisfactory a 
beginning as one could imagine. It is not in the least connected with what 
goes before, and it must have been composed quite separately and almost 
certainly before the general introduction. 

Parzival 3, 11ff.: 


manec wibes schoene an lobe ist breit: 
ist da daz herze konterfeit, 

die lobe ich, als ich solde 

daz safer in dem golde 


is connected by Meier with Tristan 12305ff.: 
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wir haben ein boese conterteit 
in daz vingerlin geleit 
und triegen uns da selbe mite. 


According to him Wolfram’s passage is later. The word konterfeit occurs only 
in this passage in the whole of Wolfram’s work. Gotfried has three examples. 
It has been thought that ich solde hides a pun on Isolde though we should 
remember that the only time Wolfram mentions the name he has Eilhart’s 
form Isalde(n), and he rhymes it. Incidentally, he uses the name neutrally, 
stressing that Kondwiramurs was far more beautiful than Jeschute, Enite, 
Kunneware and the two Isalde. Book IV is early, and it does not seem to have 
suffered any serious revision. It is doubtful whether at a later stage Wolfram 
would have been content to mention Kondwiramurs and Isalde in the same 
breath. Connexion of the two passages remains a possibility, and that is all 
one can say. A few lines later in the Introduction (4, 2ff.) Meier finds a 
further reminiscence that has been accepted by many later scholars. 


nu lat min eines wesen dri, 
der ieslicher sunder phlege, 
daz miner kiinste widerwege 
(dar zuo gehorte wilder vunt): 
ob si iu gerne taten kunt, 
daz ich iu eine kiinden wil, 
si heten arbeite vil 

is said to refer to Tristan 4604ff. : 


ob ich der sinne hete 

zwelve, der ich einen han, 

mit den ich umbe solte gan, 

und were daz geviiege, 

daz ich zwelf zungen truge 

in min eines munde, 

der iegelichiu kunde 

sprechen, alse ich sprechen kan .. 
Is it really necessary to assume dependence in such a simple notion as ‘If 
| were 3 or ‘If I were 12°? 

We noted that the only way in which Meier could really make plausible 
his views on the inter-connexion of the two pocts was to assume that Got- 
fried knew an early recension of Parzival, that he attacked Wolfram viciously, 
and that Wolfram then inserted replies here and there. As we cannot know 
when Wolfram inserted what, and as the present sequence in Parzival is no 
guide, the supposed references in the Introduction have been placed last in 
the following tabular arrangement as the Introduction, late in any case, is 


likely to have been later than the other passages quoted, The numbers have 
no chronological significance. 
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(1) Parvizal 143, 21ff. (Hartmann passus) later than Tristan 1136off. 

(2) Parzival 292, 18ff. (Veldeke passus) later than Tristan 4726ff. (Veldeke 
praise). 

(3) Parzival 453, 1ff. (Kyot as source) later than Tristan 149ff. (Thomas as 
source). 

(4) Tristan 7935ff. (attack on medicinal terminology) later than Parzival 
481, Off. (medical details). 

(s) Parzival 3, 11ft. (attack on false women) later than Tristan 12305ff. 

(6) Parzival 4, 2ff. (if there were three of me) later than Tristan 4604ff. (if 
there were twelve of me). 


There is no way in which in the last resort we can prove connexion be- 
tween 2, 3, § and 6; 1 is just as likely to have been written before Gotfried 
composed his literary excursus, and one could argue with some justification 
that the whole passus which after all begins with a juxtaposition of Hartmann 
and Wolfram was originally thought of on account of Wolfram’s attack or 
what Gotfried took to be an attack; 4 would appear to be least open to 
objection. 

One further example, not mentioned by Meier, will be quoted here as it 
shows in the most telling manner how one can argue either way. Parzival 
1, 1$ff. reads: 


diz vliegende bispel 

ist tummen liuten gar ze snel: 
si enmugens niht erdenken, 
wande ez kan vor in wenken 
rehte alsam ein schellec hase 


which without any doubt at all must be related to Tristan 4638ff.: 


swer nu des hasen geselle si 
und uf der wortheide 
hochspriinge und witweide 
mit bickelworten welle sin 
und uf daz lorschapelekin 
wan ane volge welle han ... 


a statement with which Gotfried opens his attack. Were there no other 
considerations it would be reasonable to assume that Gotfried found the 
hare in his rival’s Introduction. That, however, many consider awkward as 
there may be much in the Introduction that refers to Gottfried. Perhaps 
fortunately, there is one other, and one only, reference to a hare in Wolfram’s 
whole work. In 409, 26ff. Antikonie is compared oddly enough to a hare 
On a spit: 

baz geschicket an spizze hasen, 

ich weene, den gesaht ir nie, 
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denne si was dort und hie 
zwischen der hiiffe und ir brust. 


So that is where Gotfried found the hare, and Wolfram, in his Introduction, 
bravely and daringly let loose his ‘schellec hase’! Very far-fetched and very 
unconvincing. There are other ways of supporting Wolfram’s priority in 
this instance which do not involve confidence in the rather flighty Antikonie. 

Some notable attempts have been made within the last few years to in- 
crease our knowledge of the quarrel between the two great rivals, particu- 
larly by Heinrich Hempel, Karl Kurt Klein and Walter Johannes Schréder.5 
As one can imagine the difficulties lie largely on Wolfram’s side. What 
Gotfried says is clear enough and if only Wolfram had not been so con- 
foundedly ‘hochspriinge’ and ‘witweide’ the task of the critic would be 
much eased. Nevertheless it may be possible, after all the spade-work that 
has been done lately, to arrive at some less uncertain conclusions.® As stressed 
at the beginning of this article, we have far too little outside evidence on 
which to base a firm and convincing chronology nor are there many other 
outside criteria that could help. It is for this reason in particular that one 
welcomes attempts such as that of Dr David Dalby to get at the real meaning 
of MHG. wildenere.?, Whether one agrees with the manner in which 
Dalby attempts to delimit the meaning of the suffix -n@re or not, and here 
there are certain methodological objections, there can be no doubt that in all 
the examples adduced for the meaning of wildenere we are dealing with a 
hired servant, a hired trapper. Dalby applies this meaning to the famous 
passage Tristan 4665ff.: 


vindxre wilder mere, 

der mzre wildenzre, 

die mit den ketenen liegent 
und stumpfe sinne triegent .. 


and concludes: “‘Genau wie der wildenere musste der Dichter von seinem 
Herrn das Brot verdienen. Demzufolge wiirde Gottfried selber in einem 
etwas anderen Verhiltnis zu dem Dietrich, dem er seinen Tristan widmet, 

oder einem sonstigen Schutzherrn, gestanden haben, als Wolfram zu seinem 
Schutzherrn. Eine annehmbare Ubersetzung von vindere wilder mere, der 
mere wildenere ware daher folgendes: * ‘Erfinder wilder Geschichten, gemie- 
teter Marenfanger ’.’ If instead of ‘wild’ we translate ‘fremdartig, ausgefallen’ 
we are getting rather nearer to the meaning of MHG. wilde, and for ‘Erfinder’ 
one would prefer something like “Aufstéberer’. It was a deadly insult from 
a mere townsman to a miserably poor knight who nevertheless considered 
himself wedded to his noble profession, considered himself armiger in the 
true sense of the word, and this term wildenere must have outraged Wolfram 
far more than any rather more objective attack on his quality as a writer. 
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Paid hack! Not a gentleman! And more than that. Whereas the first part 
of the attack is addressed, although without naming him directly, to Wol- 
fram, the second part beginning with vindare wilder mere, der mere wildenere 
is addressed to a multitude, a rabble of low fellows who frequent fairs, tell 
tall stories and cheat their customers. The transition from singular to plural 
is, moreover, most cunningly contrived for vindere and wildenere are 
perfectly proper singulars, and until one comes to die mit den ketenen liegent 
one does not realize that there has been a change of number. The opprobrious 
wildenare is therefore primarily not a term of literary abuse, though it is 
that as well, but it casts a social stigma and wounds Wolfram where he was 
most easily and deeply wounded. Not only did Gotfried know his rival's 
work, he knew something of his personal circumstances and his quixotry, 
and he used his knowledge with telling effect. And Wolfram: We know 
from his work that he was a man of fiery temper and that he was not likely 
to leave any insult unavenged; we are therefore fully justified in our attempts 
to fyad further evidence of their deadly rivalry. 


NOTES 
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A LETTER FROM W. B. YEATS ON RILKE 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM ROSE 


In a letter to Lady Gerald Wellesley dated August 15th, 1938, Yeats wrote, 
‘I have found a book of essays about Rilke waiting me; one on Rilke’s ideas 
about death annoyed me. I wrote on the margin: 


Draw rein: draw breath. 
Cast a cold eye 


On life, on death. 


Horseman pass by.’! 


In a footnote to his biography of Yeats published in 1942 Mr Joseph Hone 
(who quotes those lines with differing punctuation) explains that the book 
referred to by Yeats was Rainer Maria Rilke: Aspects of his Mind and Poetry, 
which was edited by Miss Gertrude Craig Houston and myself and pub- 
lished by Sidgwick & Jackson in 1938. He adds, “There is no note on the 
nargin of Y.’s copy. Mr Hone later points out that the poem, ‘His Con- 
victions, finally entitled “Under Ben Bulben’, concluded with the lines 
Yeats had written on reading my essay on ‘Rilke and the Conception of 
Death’, though with the omission of “Draw rein; draw breath’. 

On August 22nd Yeats wrote to Miss Ethel Mannin, ‘I am arranging my 
burial place. It will be in a little remote country churchyard in Sligo ... Just 
my name and dates and these lines 


Cast a cold eye 
On life, on death! 
Horseman pass by.’2 
He wrote again to Miss Ethel Mannin on October oth, ‘When I had 
finished your book I re-read an essay on “the idea of death” in the poetry of 
Rilke and compared your thought with Rilke’s and with the same thought 
as it is in what I call my “private philosophy” ... According to Rilke a man’s 
death is born with him and if his life is successful and he escapes mere “mass 
death” his nature is completed by his final union with it. Rilke gives Ham- 
let’s death as an example.’ He then goes on to speak of the idea of death in his 
own philosophy and as seen in the work of various painters.’ 
Yeats died in the south of France in January 1939. The outbreak of war 
prevented his body being brought to Ireland for reburial until 1948. He had 
expressed his last wishes in the lines: 
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‘Under bare Ben Bulben’s head 
In Drumclifte churchyard Yeats is laid, 


On limestone quarried near the spot 
By his command these words are cut: 
Cast a cold eye 
On life, on death. 


Horseman, pass by!" 


The number of times he wrote out the lines which were to constitute 
his epitaph may serve as an indication of their importance to him. It may, 
therefore, be of interest to students of Yeats to have on record the letter 
which he wrote to me on August 17th, 1938, two days after his letter to 
Lady Gerald Wellesley and five days before the first letter to Miss Mannin. 
[ had met Yeats one evening at the house of Edmund Dulac in Holland Park, 
but do not recall any mention of Rilke on that occasion. A little later, how- 
ever, Dulac told me that Yeats had expressed some interest in the Austrian 
poet, and I sent him the book which had been published shortly before. I 
have no copy of my accompanying letter, but Yeats’s acknowledgment 
arrived soon afterwards; it is here reproduced in facsimile (Plate If) and 
transcribed below by kind permission of Mrs W. B. Yeats. It will be noticed 
that he does not say here that it was the essay which ‘annoyed’ him, but 


that he was at first ‘repelled by the brooding on death and the importance 
given to it, a theme foreign to our Irish literature’. 

He was not granted the time to examine further the poetry of his Austrian 
contemporary. His letter concludes by conveying his feeling that what he 
had learnt of Rilke might become important to him, and we are left with the 
sad knowledge that death came too soon for the promise implicit in these 


words to reach fulfilment. 


Riversdale, 
Telephone Willbrook, 
95758 Rathfarnham, 
Dublin. 


August 17th [1938] 


Dear Mr Rose 

Your book on Rilke came just as I was setting out for England. As I had decided 
on my work in England I left it for my return. I got back about ten days ago & 
began to read your book. I began with your essay. At first I was repelled by the 
brooding on death & the importance given to it, a theme foreign to our Irish 
literature & wrote upon the margin 








A LETTER FROM W. B. YEATS ON RILKE 





Draw rein; draw breath. 
Cast a cold eye 

On life, on death. 
Horseman pass by. 


Then I saw that I did not understand & could not because all your quotations are 
in German which I do not know. I have read almost all the book, but will only 
understand when I have re-read it with a competent translation of the poems. | 
have read such translations in a friends house but I will now get them from 
Bumpus. 
I thank you very much for what may become important to me 
Yours{ | 
W. B. Yeats. 


© Mrs. W. B. Yeats, 1961. 


NOTES 


| The Letters of W. B. Yeats, ed. by Allan Wade, Rupert Hart-Davis, 1954, p. 913. 
2 Ibid., p. 914. 
* Ibid., pp. 916-17. The book by Miss Mannin was the novel Darkness my Bride. 





THEODOR FONTANE: A GERMAN NOVELIST 
IN THE EUROPEAN TRADITION? 


BY BRIAN A. ROWLEY 


Wuat Dr Johnson, and after him Virginia Woolf, called ‘the common 
reader — the man, if not in the street or on the Clapham omnibus, then at 
any rate in the Hammersmith Public Library — might well retort, on catch- 
ing sight of my title, that it is a fine thing when novelists he has never even 
heard of are promoted to the ‘European Tradition’. “Who is this Fon- 
teyn? he will ask; and in a sense he will be right. For if he goes to the Hammer- 
smith Public Library and looks up Fontane in the catalogue, the only work 
he will find there, in English or German, is Journeys to England in Victoria's 
Early Days — a translation from Fontane’s English travel-books, published 
in 1939. In the Westminster Public Library, he will scarcely fare much 
better: there is nothing in English, and in German only an anthology, Lerne 
denken mit dem Herzen, of 1950, and a collection of Schriften zur Literatur, 
of 1960. And even in the palatial new library in Kensington, Fontane in 
English is again restricted to Journeys to England in Victoria's Early Days — 
though there is a reasonable selection of the fiction in German, not, however, 
including Effi Briest or Stine or Der Stechlin. 

Now the library catalogues of a few London boroughs are not an in- 
fallible guide to an author's position in world literature. Public libraries are 
both conservative and penurious, and their taste tends to be correspondingly 
cautious. And in any case, they can hardly be blamed for failing to provide 
their readers with Fontane’s novels and stories in English: the necessary 
translations are simply not available. As far as I can discover,! none of 
Fontane’s fiction has ever been published in English translation, except for 
an abridged version of Effi Briest in the series The German Classics of the 
19th and 20th Centuries, issued in America round about 1914. Taken together, 
these facts certainly indicate that, in England and America at least, Fontane 
has not been popularly admitted to the established international canon of 
nineteenth-century novelists, alongside say Stendhal and Flaubert, Manzoni, 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. 

It would be possible, of course, to argue that mere popularity is not an 
acceptable guide to an author’s significance, and that we must rather consult 
the opinion of the expert critic. It is interesting, therefore, to find that 
Fontane’s name does not appear in any of the theories of the novel by non- 
German critics that I have examined;? nor is there any mention of him in 
either of V. S. Pritchett’s less theoretical collections of essays on the European 
novel, In My Good Books (1942) and The Living Novel (1946), or in the wide 
selection of important writers of fiction listed by Walter Allen in the recent 
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Pelican The Reader's Guide? which includes twelve French names (La 
Fayette, Laclos, Constant, Balzac, Stendhal, Flaubert, Zola, Maupassant, 
Gide, Proust, Mauriac and Malraux), five Russians (Gogol, Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy and Chekhov), two Germans (Mann and Kafka), one 
Spaniard (Cervantes) and one Italian (Manzoni). There are also, incidentally, 
fifty English writers and sixteen Americans. 

In The Craft of Fiction, Percy Lubbock writes at one point: 


after living for a time with people like Clarissa Harlowe or Anna Karenina 
or Emma Bovary we have had a lasting experience, though the novels in which 
they figured may fall away into dimness and uncertainty.4 


We have only to imagine the name of Effi Briest or Lene Nimptsch in the 
context of this sentence, or to set side by side Vor dem Sturm and War and 
Peace, L’Adultera and Anna Karenina, Effi Briest and Madame Bovary, to 
realize the difference in the rank accorded by public and critics alee to 
Fontane, on the one hand, and to the accepted international novelists on the 
nineteenth century, on the other.5 Even a professional Germanist, Dr J. P. 
Stern, in a recent paper under the title “Effi Briest: Madame Bovary: Anna 
Karenina’, is Socced, in attempting ‘a summary evaluation of these three 
novels , to conclude: 


Where so much perfection is proffered it may seem invidious to choose. 
Yet for all that I think that Fontane’s is the least great achievement, since 
the range of experience he so perfectly presents is, after all, the narrowest.® 


In all this, Fontane shares in an international neglect that is the fate of the 
German novel in general, or at least of that part of it that falls within the 
nineteenth century. It is not too much to say that no German novelist after 
Goethe and before Thomas Mann and Kafka has attained any significant 
reputation abroad. The critical revaluations which for the last three decades 
have been establishing the stature of such writers as Stifter, Gotthelf and 
Raabe, while substantiating that of Keller and Fontanc, have simply found 
no echo outside the field of German studies. 

The deficiencies of the German novel, indeed, are a venerable chestnut 
of literary criticism, and much effort has been expended in accounting for 
them. Lecturing in Cambridge on German fiction in the nineteenth century, 
the late Francis Bennett used to say, with characteristic shrewdness: “Many 
critics have tried to explain why there are no great German novels in the 
period. The reason seems to me to be simple: nobody wrote any. This is 
certainly a salutary reminder of the réle of the accident of individual genius 
in literary history, and of the impossibility of ever fully accounting 4 the 
causes which operate to produce, or not produce, a work of art. Yet it 
remains tempting to discuss the factors that did determine the status of the 
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novel in nineteenth-century Germany, and I should like to be tempted and 
to consider for a while some of these factors which cannot, | fallow, be 
omitted from an estimate of Fontane’s importance. 

In the first place, the replacement of drama by the novel as the prestige 
genre dinthe the lyric, took place very much later in Germany than in 
France and England. In England, the process was substantially complete by 
the middle of the eighteenth century;? in France, by about 1830 — the 
tragedies of Victor Hugo are a last vain attempt to maintain the supremacy 
of an obsolescent form. In Germany, however, not only Grillparzer and 
Hebbel and Otto Ludwig and even Hauptmann, but also the young Keller, 
devoted to the drama energies that might otherwise have been available for 
fiction. With what results, we cannot know, of course; though it is not 
impossible that Hebbel’s genius, for example, might have been better suited 
by the novel than the play. Other writers again — Storm, and Fontane him- 
sclf — began as lyric poets, and found their way to fiction only with difficulty. 
The result of this situation is that there was no viable tradition of novel- 
writing, no sense of technical confidence which would free the novelist’s 
attention for more important things. 

A second factor was the particular type of fiction that had become 
established in Germany — the Bildungsroman, on the one hand, and the 
Novelle, on the other. In a sense, this canalization of the current of fiction, 
which strikes the foreigner so oddly, resulted from an historical accident - 
from the peculiar authority of Gocthe as a father-figure in German literature. 
His paternal authority was first experienced and proclaimed by those eternal 
young men, the Romantics: Friedrich Schlegel’s dictum that Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre was one of the great tendencies of the age, alongside the 
French Revolution and Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre,® might properly be taken 
to cover also the Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausgewanderten, with which 
histories of the German Novelle commonly begin. Of course I am not seeking 
to detract from the achievements of Goethe and his descendants in the 
Bildungsroman and Novelle. My point is simply that their very success 
prevented German fiction from exploring other forms and thus cut it off 
from the international tradition. 

The nature of the German temperament, especially as it manifested itself 
in the nineteenth century, represented a further factor. 1 do not wish to 
venture very far out on to this somewhat boggy ground, but we may 

srhaps agree that there is some positive correlation, to put it no higher, 

tween a tendency to metaphysical speculation and the German character. 
And this tendency all too often mate the pages of the Bildungsroman: is 
invited to do so, indeed, by the very nature of = genre. In a recent review 
of the third volume of Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften, in English translation, 
Philip Toynbee writes: 
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It seems to me that in this volume Musil fell into the deepest of the many 
pits which are dug for all novelists who are also serious thinkers. He thought 
it possible to set down directly his manifold conclusions about human nature 
and destiny, as if he were writing not a novel but one of those modern theses 
which range across the wide plains of sociology, religion, psychology, history 
and philosophy.® 


Many of his predecessors thought likewise, and not all of them had the 
art that Goethe conceals in integrating such reflections into the life of the 
work as a whole. The foreign observer may be forgiven if he is sometimes 
unable to distinguish fiction from philosophy in German writing. 
Associated with this tendency, fourthly, is the predilection of German 
literature for the theme of the conflict between the sensitive individual and 
an oppressive society. It is certainly striking that this conflict forms the 
subject-matter of many, perhaps most, of the German novels that are best- 
known abroad — from Werther and Wilhelm Meister to Buddenbrooks and 
The Castle. As Stern points out in the essay I have already mentioned, the 
French novel — and, one may add, the English novel — of this period: 


... takes the relationship between actual society and the individual for granted, 
and ... it explores this or that specific relationship in its actual and particular 
setting, in its limiting conditions, 


— a situation which he describes as ‘characteristically un-German’. 

Two further factors, which are inter-connected, result from the point 
in cultural history at which the German novel took wing. On the one hand, 
the mid-nineteenth century is the period of regional realism. Now regional- 
ism clearly injected a new vitality into the novel; at the same time, it made 
the export of fiction more difficult. The Thomas Hardy of the Wessex 
novels is a classic case of the novelist admired at home and ignored abroad: 
and this must be due primarily to the fact that his regionalism acts as a 
superficial barrier, so that his aesthetic qualities cannot begin to make their 
effect. The same is true, though to a lesser extent, even of so admired a 
novelist as Balzac, though his regionalism is never so thorough-going as 
Hardy's or, say, Stifter’s. And it is not only the local colour that makes for 
difficulties. Regional novels are more or less constrained to take their 
characters from a restricted segment of society; and though this is no 
impediment to the treatment of the archetypal human situation, it does 
militate against those other features which engage the reader's interest and 
attention in a work dealing with a more cultivated milieu. We can sense this 
absence of additional dimensions even in a masterpiece such as Keller's 
Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe. In this respect, Charles Dickens was fortunate: 
he is a regionalist, but his region is first and foremost London, and this 
enables him to combine in his novels something of the cultivated atmosphere 
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of earlier novelists with a great deal of the vitality of his contemporaries and 
successors. 

On the other hand, the mid-nineteenth century is also the period of 
Biedermeier, of Victorianism, of what a recent reviewer so happily epitom- 
ized as ‘the cult of the cosy’.!! In the novel especially — a form traditionally 
associated with the middle class and its modes of feeling — this resulted in a 
good deal of sentimentality: Richardson with his legacy of sensibility is 

art of the entail of the novel. This sentimentality tends always to hover over 
aa endings, unless treated with extreme dispassion. Even a major 
novelist such as Hardy did not escape this danger entirely, witness Under 
the Greenwood Tree. In German fiction, there are touches of it here and there 
in Stifter, for example, in Grillparzer’s Der arme Spielmann and in Storm’s 
Novellen, expecially Immensee; whilst the fame of Tieck’s story Des Lebens 
Uberfluss i is surely only explicable as a Victorian aberration. 

At this stage, I must apologize for so extensive a diversion from Fontane 
to the general status of fiction in Germany. Yet I hope that the relevance 
of the factors I have distinguished to Fontane’s character and significance as a 
novelist will have been apparent. In the first place, the lateness of the age at 
which he found his way to fiction — he was fifty-eight when his first novel 
was published — must have been mainly due to the hold of other forms over 
German literature: it is difficult to imagine that such a natural novelist would 
have been confined within the crumbling ruins of the ballad in any other 
country. In an essay published half-a-century ago, Thomas Mann estab- 


lished the appropriateness of the epithet in his phrase “Der alte Fontane’: 


Scheint es nicht, dass er alt, sehr alt werden musste, um ganz er selbst zu 
werden? Wie es geborene Jiinglinge gibt, die sich frith erftillen und nicht 
reifen, geschweige denn altern, ohne sich selbst zu iiberleben, so gibt es offen- 
bar Naturen, denen das Greisenalter das einzig gemisse ist, klassische Greise, 
sozusagen, berufen, die idealen Vorziige dieser Lebensstufe, als Milde, Giite, 
Gerechtigkeit, Humor und verschlagene Weisheit, kurz, jene hdhere Wieder- 
kehr kindlicher Ungebundenheit und Unschuld, der Menschheit aufs voll- 
kommenste vor Augen zu fihren. Zu diesen gehérte er; und es sieht aus, als 
habe er das gewusst und es eilig gehabt, alt zu werden, um recht lange alt 


zu sein.!2 


But only in Germany could such an epithet have been literally as well as 
metaphorically correct. 

Again, the tyranny of certain genres over German writing is apparent 
even when Fontane did turn his hand to prose fiction. His earliest attempts 
to establish himself in the historical novel, with Vor dem Sturm (1878), and in 
the Novelle, with Grete Minde (1880) and Ellernklipp (1881), show him strug- 
gling to realize his own personality as a writer in face of a tradition which 
decreed that the ever-increasing traffic of fiction must continue to run through 
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beautiful but narrow country lanes. It is not until L’Adultera (1882) that 
Fontane arrived at the novel of contemporary life — and even here, as in 
most of his works up to Unwiederbringlich (1892), structural features of the 
Novelle persist. The process of maturation that occupied the twenty years 
from Vor dem Sturm to Fontane’s death is summed up by Thomas Mann 
with quiet irony when he writes: 


Er ist [mit achtundfiinfzig] ramponiert, das Leben liegt hinter ihm; und was 
er noch zu geben haben wird, sind lediglich achtzehn Bande, von denen bis 
1 ‘Effi Briest’ hinauf einer immer besser ist als der andere.!% 


The tyranny of the Novelle is also apparent in Fontane’s use of symbols, 
in which he appears as the heir of Poctic Realism. But the symbols that were 
in place in the partially stylized world of the Poetic Realist Novelle — the 
beech-tree in Die Judenbuche or the water-lily in Immensee — are less at home 
in the novel of contemporary society. Moreover, Fontane allows his char- 
acters to be self-conscious about the symbolic value of their doings and 
sayings, instead of being absorbed in their own activities and leaving the 
reader to catch the symbolic overtones. When in Ellernklipp, for example, 
Martin launches the toy boats (II, 46114), the reader soon becomes uneasily 
aware not of children messing about with boats, but of an author messing 
about with symbols. We have only to contrast this scene with the symbolic 
play of Sali and Vrenchen, at the beginning of Romeo und Julia auf dem 
Dorfe, or of Eustace and Hilda, at the opening of L. P. Hartley's The Shrimp 
and the Anemone, to realize how much more powerful are the symbols when 
the children are so intently absorbed upon their tasks as to make them 
oblivious of significant echoes. 

In L’Adultera, too, the characters are excessively conscious of symbols. 
I do not mean only Van der Straaten’s introduction into his household of the 
copy of Tintoretto’s painting, and Melanie’s comment: 


Melanie ... sagte jetzt: “Ah, l’Adultera! ... Jetzt erkenn’ ich’s. Aber dass du 
gerade das wahlen musstest! Es ist eigentlich ein gefahrliches Bild, fast so 
gefahrlich wie der Spruch ... Wie heisst er doch?’ 

‘Wer unter euch ohne Siinde ist ... ° 

‘Richtig.’ (III, 11) 


There is also, later in the novel, the game of ball: 


... Melanie sprang auf und warf ihrem Gatten, wie zur Begriissung, einen der 
grossen Balle zu. Aber sie hatte nicht richtig gezielt, der Ball ging seitwarts 
und Rubehn fing ihn auf. Im nachsten Augenblicke begriisste man sich, und 
die junge Frau sagte: “Sie sind geschickt. Sie wissen lie Ball im Fluge zu 
fassen.’ 

‘Ich wollt’, es ware das Gliick.’ 

‘Vielleicht ist es das Gliick.’ (III, 62) 
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Later again, when Melanie and Rubehn return to Berlin from Italy: 


... unter dem halb aufgezogenen Rouleau hin zog cine milde Nachtluft ein. 
‘Wie mild und weich,’ sagte Melanie. 
‘Zu weich,’ entgegnete Rubehn. ‘Und wir werden uns auf kaltere Luft- 
str6me gefasst machen miissen.’ (III, 134) 


This tendency to over-deliberation in the use of symbols, although it 
decreases in extent as Fontane’s craftsmanship matured, still lingers even 
in his final works. As Stern points out, the Chinaman in Effi Briest (1895) 
is a further example of it,5 though here it may be said in Fontane’s defence 
that there is something appropriate to the cold deliberateness of Innstetten’s 
character in his use of the associations of the Chinaman, and something 
appropriate to the buried yearnings of Effi in her unexpected response to it. 
At the same time, Effi Briest contains one of the best examples of Fontane’s 
natural use of symbols, in the fateful chapter XIX when Effi and Crampas, 
already caught in the treacherous quicksands of the Schloon, ride together 
into the dark forest: 


Effi schrak zusammen. Bis dahin waren Luft und Licht um sie her gewesen, 
aber jetzt war es damit vorbei, und die dunklen Kronen wilbten sich iiber 
ihr ... Sie fiirchtete sich und war doch zugleich wie in einem Zauberbann und 
wollte auch nicht heraus. (IX, 199)!6 


I have said that Fontane’s over-loaded symbols are a legacy from the 
Poetic Realist Novelle; but they are also a concomitant of his adoption, in 
the early stories, of the so-called ‘objective’ theory of novel-writing, pro- 
pounded by Spielhagen and other contemporary critics, which held that the 
author ought not to ‘intrude’ into the work and speak directly, but must 
present his characters through their speech and actions. It is true that, in a 
letter of January 14th, 1879, to Wilhelm Hertz, Fontane himself has doubts 
about the ‘objective’ theory: 


Nur die Stelle [in einer Besprechung], dass der Erzahler nicht mitsprechen 
darf, weil es gegen das ‘epische Stilgesetz’ sei, erscheint mir als reine Quackelei. 
Gerade die besten, beriihmtesten, entziickendsten Erzahler, besonders unter den 
Englandern, haben es immer getan. Dies bestindige Vorspringen des Puppen- 
spielers in Person hat fiir mich einen ausserordentlichen Reiz und ist recht 
eigentlich das, was jene Ruhe und Behaglichkeit schafft, die sich beim Epischen 
einstellen soll. Die jetzt modische “dramatische’ Behandlung der Dinge hat 
zum Sensationellen gefiihrt.!? 


But despite Fontane’s instincts, reinforced by acquaintance with the inter- 
national tradition, the pressure of critical opinion seems to have weighed 
down on him, with the result that much that in other writers is conveyed by 
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direct comment, as in Keller, or by indirect hints and ironies of narrative 
tone, as in Kleist, has here to be symbolically presented. 

The ‘objective’ theory is responsible for other limitations. In the early 
works, we are constantly coming upon an insistence that the narrator is 
simply eavesdropping on reality. In Schach von Wuthenow (1883), for example, 
we find 


Der nachste Morgen sah Frau von Carayon und Tochter in demselben 
Eckzimmer, in dem sie den Abend vorher ihre Freunde bei sich empfangen 
hatten. (III, 196) 


or again: 


Und siehe, der siisse Klang ihrer Stimme verfehlte seines Eindrucks nicht .. 
(III, 326) 


The struggle to maintain this viewpoint not infrequently leads Fontane into 
archness. 

Moreover, when we come to look into it more closely, we discover that 
the so-called ‘objective’ method is in fact an attempt to assimilate epic forms 
to drama. The first of the examples I have just quoted from Schach von 
Wuthenow is almost a stage-direction. 

Similarly, the alternation of passages of detailed description with lengthy 
conversations and occasional letters reveals itself as a close parallel to Natural- 
ist drama, with those inordinately long and iene specific stage- 
directions that accompany every change of set, and the extensive discussions 
of moral and social problems that often take the place of action. Even so 
vital and satisfying a novel as Frau Jenny Treibel (1893) proves on analysis 
to be composed of a succession of conversation-pieces, each preceded by a 
passage of scene-setting description, and it would lend itself readily to 
adaptation for the stage. 

Now this would not matter in itself. Epic forms can, indeed, make 
use of dramatic scenes as units in their compositions; but if at the same 
time they forego the contributions that the narrator, with his summaries, 
apercus and observations — his provision of perspective, in short — can make 
to that composition, then they are sacrificing one of the essential features that 
distinguish epic from dramatic. Spiclhagen and his allies were, in fact, quite 
wrong to attempt to legislate against the ‘intrusion’ of the author. It is not 
the author whose voice we hear in a work of fiction, but the narrator: even 
when he may represent the author's own point of view, the narrator is yet 
a part of the fiction, just as much as the characters whose story he tells. 

The lack of such a commentator is often felt in the earlier fiction. One 
indication of it is that Fontane is sometimes forced to allocate the aphorisms 
of which he is so fond to characters who are scarcely capable of conceiving 
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them.!8 Another is the necessity of employing confidantes to enable the 
heroine to reveal herself in speech and action — Friederike von Sawatzki in 
L’Adultera, Hannah in Graf Petéfy (1884), and Julie von Dobschiitz in 
Unwiederbringlich, are examples that spring to mind. Yet a third is the 
occasional unnatural recourse to letters, in explanation of what is happening 
elsewhere or in a character's mind: the letter from Fraulein von Dobschiitz 
which concludes Unwiederbringlich is but one instance of a point at which the 
narrator, had he been might have taken over himself, with greater 
economy and force. Such letters here perform the function which in Classical 
drama is allotted to the messenger; the use of confidantes belongs to the same 
convention, as does Fontane’s fastidious habit of making scenes of violence — 
suicides and seductions, for example — happen ‘off-stage’. In other words, the 
attempt at an ‘objective’ manner in the epic has brought Fontane to the 
borders of one of the most artificial of dramatic modes. 

It is difficult to believe that, had he been working in a well-established 
tradition of novel-writing, Fontane would have allowed his own intuitions, 
apparent in the letter to Hertz from which I have already quoted, to be thus 
over-ruled by critical opinion. That he did so allow is shown by another 
letter, this time to Spiclhagen himself on February 15th, 1896: 


Nicht minder als hinsichtlich dieser Frage bin ich in bezu 2 auf die Technik 
des Romans mit Ihnen in Ubereinstimmung. Was mich aufrichtig freut. Das 
Hineinreden des Schriftstellers ist fast immer vom Ubel, mindestens iiber- 


fliissig. Und was iiberfliissig ist, ist falsch. 


But even here, Fontane contrives to retain some room for manceuvre; for 
he goes on: 


Allerdings wird es mitunter schwer festzustellen sein, wo das Hineinreden 
beginnt. Der Schriftsteller muss doch auch, als er, eine Menge tun und sagen. 
Sonst geht es eben nicht oder wird Kiinstelei. Nur des Urteilens, des Predigens, 
des klug und weise Seins muss er sich enthalten. Vielleicht liegt es so wie mit 
Finanzfragen: nachdem man sich fiir Handelsfreiheit begeistert, erkennt man 
widerwillig, dass es ohne einen kleinen Schutzzoll nicht geht.!9 


The voice of the narrator is certainly heard more and more in Fontane’s 
later novels, notably in Effi Briest, and plays its part in the technical dexterity 
and exact awareness of what must be said and what left unsaid which char- 
acterize that novel. 

Fontane was also adversely affected, at the beginning of his career in 
fiction, by the ambient atmosphere of sentimentality, which re presented for 
him the Scylla to a Charybdis of the unfeeling upholding of society’s rules. 
It was a hazard that he did not entirely escape. The portrait of the heroine 
of Stine (1890) suggests at times the figure of Mimi, in La Bohéme; the 
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suicide of her aristocratic lover Waldemar is more touching than convincing, 
whilst that of Schach von Wuthenow recalls the world of the melodrama, 

itself a product of sentimentality. There is more than a hint of sentimentality, 
too, in the life to which Melanie and her lover Rubehn return in Berlin, 
with its faint echo of Des Lebens Uberfluss. The stifling, claustrophobic atmos- 
phere of Ellernklipp, again, looks back to the obsessive hothouse emotions of 
the characters in the early stories of Theodor Storm. But when Storm 
developed as a writer, he was able to lead his characters outward into a fuller 
life — a process that culminates in Der Schimmelreiter; and Fontane too moved 
onward, from sentiments adequate for the static single situation of the lyric 
poem to the deeper and more reverberant feelings upon which an epic plot 
can turn, as he learnt how to make his characters more complex and at the 
same time to present them with a greater distance and irony. The extent of 
this development can be seen by comparing L Adultera (1882) with Effi 
Briest (1895). 

In the last few pages, I have been concerned with the liabilities in Fontane’s 
literary inheritance, and with the way he overcame them. Yet the tide of 
history did not run exclusively against him. The contemporary vogue for 
regionalism, for example, undoubtedly worked to his advantage, more so 
perhaps than with Stifter or Storm or even Keller. Fontane’s first novels and 
stories, it is true, are localized in time rather than in space; but once he had 
moved away from Vor dem Sturm and Schach von Wuthenow, Ellernklipp and 
Grete Minde, he found before him as the setting for his world the city of 
Berlin against its hinterland of the Mark of Brandenburg. It was a Berlin 
that was just in the process of evolving from a provincial capital into a 
modern metropolis®® — large enough to be a city, yet still small enough for 
its inhabitants to take country walks, or at any rate rides and drives. In 
Bahnwarter Thiel, Gerhart Hauptmann also takes advantage of this juxta- 
position to portray the influence of the brooding forest on the mind of his 
railway worker. Fontane secures analogous effects when, in chapter X of 
Frau Jenny Treibel, he makes Corinna Schmidt propose to Leopold during 
the excursion to Halensee; or when, in chapters XI and XII of Irrungen, 
Wirrungen (1887), he creates the magical idyll of Lene and Baron Botho in 
the forest seclusion of Hankels Ablage — an idyll soon to be shattered by the 
untimely arrival of Botho’s friends and their companions, an intrusion of 
society and its claims which foreshadows the ending of the lovers’ relation- 
ship. For a writer with Fontane’s theme, Berlin in the 1880s offered an almost 
ideal landscape. 

It offered, moreover, a multitude of characters to the novelist’s attention. 
In conversation with Eckermann, on March goth, 1831, Goethe observes how 
favoured was the position of Sir Walter Scott, by contrast with his own, 
when it came to the raw material of literature: 
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Man sieht aber, was die englische Geschichte ist, und was es sagen will, 
wenn einem tiichtigen Poeten eine solche Erbschaft zuteil wird. 


And Wilhelm Dilthey, who refers to this observation in Das Erlebnis und 
die Dichtung,21 comments that Dickens, too, had the microcosm of London 
before him: 


Er erscheint als ein Genie, dessen ganzes Leben in tatsachlicher Erfahrung, in 
genauester unwillkiirlicher Beobachtung dessen, was immer neue Erfahrungs- 
kreise ihm bieten, verlauft, der so viel Beschaftigungen und Lebenslagen 
durcheilt, als Lehrjunge, Advokatenschreiber, Reporter im Parlament und 
im Lande, so viel Tatsachen seiner Beobachtung zu unterwerfen in der Lage 
ist, die Gefangnisse und Irrenhauser der meisten Lander Europas wie ihre 
gute Gesellschaft so griindlich studiert, dass in Deutschland kein Leben eines 
Poeten damit vergleichbar ist ...?? 


Perhaps not; and yet, on a lesser scale certainly, the life of Fontane, as 
pharmacist, literary lion, politician, free-lance journalist, foreign and war 
correspondent, and local historian, shows something of the range of experi- 
ence that Dickens enjoyed. 

Fontane’s ability to make use of this varied experience was not developed 
all at once. The reader who approaches him through the works of the 
middle period — through Irrungen, Wirrungen and Stine, let us say — might 
indeed be forgiven for linking his name with that of Arthur Schnitzler as an 
exponent of the delicate and rather risqué pathos exhaled by unhappy 
liaisons between aristocratic cavalry officers and shop-girls, seamstresses and 
other species of soubrettes. And his suspicions could easily be confirmed by 
Graf Petéfy, that underrated study of the relationship between a Hungarian 
count of seventy and a comedy actress of twenty-six, which opens in 
Vienna itself. Yet it would be very wide of the mark to regard Franziska 
Franz or Lene Nimptsch or even Stine Rehbein as stisse Madels, and to classify 
Fontane as a “Berliner Schnitzler’. Schnitzler’s shop-girls are pretty faces with 
teasing manners who would not survive a week as the wives of any man of 
substance: when they are cast off, their fate evokes a twinge of pity but not 
those deeper pangs, that sense of the tears of things which accompanies the 
rejection, in Fontane, of women of quality and character in response to the 
dictates of custom. 

Moreover, with Unwiederbringlich (1892) and again with Effi Briest, 
Fontane endows his aristocratic leading men with heroines who can meet 
them on their own ground. The aristocratic milieu that pervades these two 
novels, as also Die Poggenpuhls (1896), allows us, for all its limitations, to 
glimpse an atmosphere of traditional and cultivated living which had 
appeared only fitfully in their predecessors. There is a parallel here with 
Fontane’s near contemporary, Trollope, who found in the ecclesiastical 
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circles of Barchester an ideal medium for investigating the drives and 
motives of men and women in a society that has enough leisure to allow of 
serious intrigue. Like Trollope’s attitude to the clergy, Fontane’s attitude to 
the aristocracy is, as has long been recognized, profoundly ambivalent; but 
there can be little doubt that, at his best, the gentleman from the Mark 
represented for him an ideal of manners and civilized behaviour that he 
found hard to match. Any habitué of Fontane’s fiction knows that the 
characters presented with the greatest affection and sympathy are the gentry 
and the servants. In this connection, the narrator in Irrungen, Wirrungen 
makes a characteristic observation: 


Rienacker hatte den hiibschen und herzerquickenden Zug aller markischen 
Edelleute, mit Personen aus dem Volke gern zu plaudern, lieber als mit 


‘Gebildeten’ ... (V, 277) 


[t is a trait Rienacker shares with Fontane himself. After the experiment 
of L’Adultera in depicting a serious problem in a middle-class setting — an 
experiment which, as we have seen, was not entirely successful — Fontane 
tended to reserve his bourgeois for comic réles: shopkeepers, manufacturers 
and the like whom we can never quite envisage as people in the round. Even 
the affectionate figure of the apothecary Gieshiibler, in Effi Briest, who stands 
out as a true friend to Effi in contrast to the more superficial attractions of 


Crampas, cannot escape a faint but definite aura of ridicule. 

This attitude to the middle class has enriched us, in Frau Jenny Treibel 
for example, with a gallery of ‘originals’ who might have come straight 
from Dickens. Vogelsang, in particular, the long-retired officer and self- 
styled expert election agent, could insinuate himself without difficulty into 
one of those scratchy and elongated etchings by ‘Phiz’ that we know so well. 
Fontane’s middle-class comic figures have just that touch of caricature which 
gives to Dickens's creations their distinctive and immortalizing outline. 
When Graf Holk, in Unwiederbringlich, comes to London at the end of his 
tour of Europe during the period of his estrangement from his wife, he is 
shown as an acquaintance and admirer of Dickens: 


Namentlich Dickens selbst war seine Schwarmerei geworden und bei 
Gelegenheit eines Whitebait-Diners in Greenwich liess er seinen neugewon- 
nenen Freund leben, den grossen Erzihler, von dem er zwar nur den “David 
Copperfield’ kenne, der aber als Verfasser dieses Buches auch der Sanspareil 
aller lebenden Schriftsteller sei. (VII, 281) 


Perhaps, as with the tensions of his married life, Holk reflects Fontane’s 
feelings with regard to Dickens too; certainly, the richness of Fontane’s 
world, and especially the piquancy of the middle-class section of it, recalls 
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the thick and spicy flavour of Dickens. And just as the latter drew upon 
the microcosm of London, so too Fontane owes this richness to his observa- 
tion and experience of that extensive life-school, Berlin, as well as to his 
innate power of creating a world in words. 

At the same time, Fontane’s picture of the middle class has little place for 
intellectuals. In his essay “Der alte Fontane’, Thomas Mann writes: 


Es hing mit seinem Biirgersinn fiir Zucht und Ordnung zusammen, mehr 
aber noch mit jenem redlichen Rationalismus, von dem die Feierlichen, 
die Priester und Schwindler unter den Kiinstlern nichts wissen wollen, wenn 
er die Fragwiirdigkeit des Typus Kiinstler, dieser Kreuzung aus Luzifer und 
Clown, wie ausser ihm vielleicht nur noch Einer empfand.** 


In Frau Jenny Treibel, for example, we expect that all the members of the 
Treibel family will be figures of fun; but for Fontane such characters are 
not, as they would be in Hoffmann, say, Philistines set up as foils to the 
serious, approvingly presented representatives of the things of the spirit: 
the treatment of Professor Schmidt, schoolmaster and former poet, and of the 
group of academics round him is manifestly ironic. I do not, of course, 
mean that we should regret the absence of serious representatives of the 
middle class from Fontane’s fiction, but simply that this was evidently a 
group in the life of his day that he did not wish to portray. It is fortunate 
for us, indeed, that he did not: German fiction has no lack of geniuses, and 
the examples of it that are best known abroad are precisely those which are 
preoccupied with the problems of the man of special gifts, the artist especi- 
ally. It is Fontane’s virtue to present us with characters who are engrossed in 
the business of life rather than the business of thought and art. By abandoning 
the Bildungsroman and what might be called the Kiinstler- und Genieroman in 
favour of the novel of social forces, Fontane moved back into the mainstream 
of European fiction. At the same time, this change of direction enabled him 
to leave behind the burden of philosophical, metaphysical and aesthetic 
speculation that had attached itself to the Bildungsroman; in this respect, at 
least, Fontane was right to impose a severe censorship on the utterances of 
the narrator. 

Fontane also stands apart from the German tradition by virtue of his 
sense of humour. Here again, we are aware of a development as he gains in 
confidence and finds his own manner of writing: the characteristic Fontane 
smile manifests itself first in L’Adultera and more strongly in Graf Petofy. 
From then on, there is hardly a story or novel, however serious its overall 
theme, which is not illuminated and lightened in texture by it. The humour 
itself is of two main kinds. There is, first of all, the broad humour that 
derives principally from the middle-class ‘originals’ and can be seen at its 
most concentrated in Frau Jenny Treibel. Perhaps I may be permitted to 
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quote a favourite example: the system which Helene Treibel, Frau Jenny’s 
daughter-in-law, has established for her daughter Lizzi’s clothes: 


Ordnungsmiassig hatte Lizzis Leben begonnen, und ordnungsmiassig war es 
fortgesetzt worden. Die Wasche, die sie trug, fiihrte durch den Monat 
hin die genau korrespondierende Tageszahl, so dass man ihr, wie der Gross- 
vater sagte, das jedesmalige Datum vom Strumpf lesen konnte. ‘Heut ist 
der zehnte.’ (VIII, 106) 


Subtler than this knockabout humour, however, and more important, 
because more intimately connected with Fontane’s standpoint as a novelist, 
is the irony. This irony is, in the main, a function of the dialogue: not 
since Lessing had such witty and linguistically conscious dialogue been 
written in German. Among its characteristics are the aphorisms, maxims and 
epigrams; the unexpectedly relevant irrelevancies that his aristocratic 
gentlemen introduce with a casual ‘iibrigens’ or ‘wobei mir einfiallt’; and 
the game of badminton with words and phrases of which Lessing was such 
a master. One brief example must suffice. In Die Poggenpuhls, Leo is hungry, 
but the duck they have got for dinner will not be ready for two hours; 
however, Manon has an idea: 


‘... Doch ich glaube, ich weiss Rat. Wir nehmen die Leber heraus, und in 
einer Viertelstunde hast du sie gebraten auf dem Teller. Willst du sie mit 
Apfel oder Zwiebel ?’ 

‘Mit beiden. Nur nichts ablehnen, wenn es der Anstand nicht absolut 
erfordert.’ 

‘Du kennst also doch Fille,’ sagte Therese. 

‘Natiirlich kenn’ ich Fille, natiirlich ...’ (VIII, 256-7) 


Such conversations, which occur again and again in Fontane, remind us that 
he was the contemporary of Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw. Moreover, 
revelation of character through the sword-play of verbal wit, and emphasis 
on dialogue rather than narrative or comment, point forward to the conver- 
sation-piece style of a novelist like Ivy Compton-Burnett, though his 
characters are rarely as malicious to each other as hers are. Thus, even if, 
as I suggested earlier, Fontane sacrificed some of the resources of the epic 
in adopting his dramatic manner, the limitation clearly also represents a 
gain: the under-statement due to the absence of explicit comment results 
in a feeling of ironic distance — a tone that also emerges from the laconic 
narrations of action which frame the dialogue. 
In a recent edition of Vor dem Sturm, an East German critic observes: 


Die Romane Theodor Fontanes sind heute in gewissem Sinne historische 
Romane, jedenfalls in ihrer Mehrzahl. Werke wie ‘Frau Jenny Treibel’, 
‘Irrungen, Wirrungen’, “Effi Briest’ und “Der Stechlin’ haben als Wider- 
spiegelungen der preussischen und deutschen politisch-gesellschaftlichen 
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Verhaltnisse der achtziger und neunziger Jahre des vorigen Jahrhunderts eine 
hohe Bedeutung fiir die Beurteilung jener fiir uns langst geschichtlichen 
E poche. 24 


And even Maync remarked, as early as 1920: 


Allerdings wirken seine Romane wohl schon heute nicht mehr ganz so 
frisch und stark wie bei ihrem Erscheinen.*5 


To what extent is Fontane’s value simply documentary? 

Irrungen, Wirrungen and Stine present, as we have seen, the conflict of 
feeling and convention through the relationship between an aristocratic 
lover and a girl of humble birth. This is a social problem of the type familiar 
from Naturalism or, indeed, the Sturm und Drang. Again and again, the 
characters in these early works emphasize the inexorability of society’s 
pressures. So Victoire, in Schach von Wuthenow: 


Die Gesellschaft ist souverian. Was sie gelten lasst, gilt, was sie verwirft, 
ist verwerf lich. (III, 248) 


or Botho, in Irrungen, Wirrungen: 


Ja, meine liebe Lene, du bist auch fiir Arbeit und Ordnung und siehst 
es cin und machst es mir nicht schwer ... aber schwer ist es doch ... fiir dich 
und mich. (V, 226) 


or Pauline, in Stine: 


Es hat nu mal jeder seinen Platz, un daran kannst du nichts andern, un daran 
kann auch das Grafchen nichts andern. (V, $8) 


Like the social problem in Emilia Galotti, it is one that arises at a particular 
period in history and may fade again as social conditions change: the modern 
reader is very tempted to regard Baron Botho as a fool for giving up the 
character of Lene in exchange for the prettiness and money-bags of Kithe, 
‘die reizende, kleine Frau’ who ‘is rather a little silly’ (V, 258). The problem 
in Schach von Wuthenow, too, is a special case: Victoire von Carayon’s 
beauty is marred by the ravages of smallpox, and although Schach is strongly 
attracted by her, immediately he has made an honest woman of her he is 
driven to suicide by his fear of ridicule. This again is a problem that appears 
insoluble only at periods when society is felt to be dominated by shallow 
minds. To a considerable extent, the early problem novels are thus historically 
determined. 

In other novels, especially the later ones, however, we are shown, in 
place of the gross incompatibility of class, the more subtle grating of dis- 
cordant personalities. In Unwiederbringlich and Effi Briest, a partner, who is 
already ensconced in the security of marriage, hazards and surrenders that 
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security for a temporary erotic adventure which does not lead to a satisfying 
relationship. The earlier novel, Graf Petéfy, has a similar theme. What is so 
characteristic of Fontane’s depiction of this situation — as compared with that 
of social disparity, in which the sympathy is with society's victims — is the 
dispassionate way in which he shows the advantages and disadvantages of 
each side of the question. The marriages of Franziska, Holk and Effi Briest 
are far from ideal: the partners are separated by differences of age, tempera- 
ment, or both, and marital harmony is far from easy to achieve. On the 
other hand, marriage itself is an institution which gives a coherence to life, 
and whose bonds cannot be broken without some retribution from society. 
The adventure that is sought in place of marriage — in each case the decisive 
moment occurs in a daemonic night setting — has the qualities of mystery 
and excitement which the marriage lacks; but of the three protagonists, only 
the gullible Holk envisages it as likely to lead to a satisfying relationship. In 
fact, it leads to disaster, immediate in Graf Petofy and Unwiederbringlich, and 
— with what effect of tragic irony ! — postponed in Effi Briest. In these works, 

indeed, we may say that Fontane is the novelist of the moment of romantic 
aberration which brings social disaster. This is a fruitful and a tragic theme 
which transcends the bounds of any historical period, and one which is only 
increased in force by the reticence with which he treats it: he himself knows 
no answers, or at least he tells us none. This is objectivity of a different and 
more valid kind than Spielhagen envisaged. 


Fontane has often been criticized for his lack of passion, which is the other 


side of ironic detachment. When we come to differentiate more carefully, 
however, we find that his characters are not lacking in passion — the scene 
on the storm-swept lake between Franziska and Egon, in Graf Petéfy, is 
only one that springs to mind. Fontane, it is true, prefers not to exhibit - st 
at the height of passion: 


die berihmten ‘Schilderungen’ (der Gipfel der Geschmacklosigkeit) 
vermeide ich freilich ... 


he wrote on June 12th, 1895, to an unnamed lady who had asked him about 
Effi Briest; but, he assured her, the affair between Effi and Crampas was: 


. natiirlich alles sehr unplatonisch.?¢ 


However much we may welcome on grounds of principle the recent 
decision in the case of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, it is difficult not to concede that 
there is something to be said, in practice, for the veiled treatment Fontane 
adopts. 

Though Fontane’s characters are thus not unfamiliar with passion, the 
import of his novels is apparently a conviction of the destructiveness of 
passion, just as it is apparently the import of Lawrence's novels that passion 
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is all. Yet it is, paradoxically, possible to agree with both of these, and to see 
Effi Briest and Lady Chatterley's Lover as statements of a single theme. For the 
spark of passionate impulse represents destruction only when it encounters 
the tinder of a desiccated but still meaningful relationship. 

We have distinguished three important ways in which Fontane departs 
from the German tradition in fiction. The first is the richness and variety 
of his world, due in part at least to the material that Berlin could offer him. 
The second is his humour, his ironic detachment and freedom from moral- 
izing. The third is his theme: not the anguish of the gifted individual in 
Philistine society, but the conflict of impulse and convention on roughly 
equal terms. These are qualities which, one would have expected, would 
have smoothed the way for Fontane’s acceptance abroad, since they all 
align him with the European rather than the German tradition. Instead, it 
may even be true that it is just because of his European character that 
Fontane is not more widely known: those responsible for the knowledge of 
German fiction abroad may have tended to translate the examples of it 
which were most typical. If this is true, it isa paradox Fontane himself would 
have enjoyed. 

All the same, there is, I think, prima facie evidence for supposing that if 
Fontane’s fiction were translated, its value and originality would be widely 
appreciated in English-speaking countries. In his study of Fontane, Harry 
Maync wrote: 


Steht ‘Irrungen, Wirrungen’ als beste Leistung seines realistischen Stils, 
‘Frau Jenny Treibel’ als satirisch-humoristisches Kulturbild obenan, so hat 
der Dichter in ‘Effi Briest’ sein reichstes Kunstwerk iiberhaupt, im ‘Stechlin’ 
den vollkommensten Ausdruck seiner Persdnlichkeit geschaffen.?? 


To this short list of four candidates, I would add Graf Petéfy and Unwieder- 
bringlich. 

Whoever undertook their translation into English would find the task 
exacting, but also absorbing and rewarding, not only aesthetically but 
perhaps even financially as well. In a letter to his wife in 1858, Fontane wrote: 


Ich bin gewiss eine dichterische Natur, mehr als tausend andre, die sich 
selber anbeten, aber ich bin keine grosse und keine reiche Dichternatur. Es 
drippelt nur so.?8 


and at the end of his life, he prophesied that: 


Alles, was ich geschrieben habe, die “Wanderungen’ mit inbegriffen, wird 
sich nicht weit ins nachste Jahrhundert hineinretten, nur von den Balladen 
wird einiges bleiben.?® 


To prove once more that Fontane was more gifted as a novelist than as a 
prophet would provide a further pleasure for the translator. 
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‘HELLENISTIC’ DICTION IN KLEIST’S PENTHESILEA 
BY P. B. SALMON 


THE outcome of Penthesilea turns Greek legend upside down, and the view 
of the ancient world expressed in the play is far removed from that often 
manifested in works of about the same date. The exceptional content of the 
play is matched by exceptional language; but idiosyncratic as the language 
may appear to be, it depends on Kleist’s selection of the words and con- 
structions available to him. It may be seen, therefore, as an extreme develop- 
ment of a linguistic tendency which had some currency in Kleist’s time, and 
which may be termed ‘hellenistic’ from the content of many of the texts 
where it is to be found. A study of vocabulary and syntax like the present 
one cannot be truly scientific — historical dictionaries can give only a 
selection of contexts for the vocabulary, and the identification of construc- 
tions is largely a matter of comparing texts which appear on cursory examin- 
ation to have features in common. Some tact has also to be used in attempting 
to illustrate features of a whole text from the evidence of a single extract, 
but while a short passage cannot be exhaustive and may not be representative, 
it has the advantage of showing more clearly than isolated examples from 
the whole play the effect which words and constructions have on one another. 
The passage which follows was felt subjectively to contain a comparatively 


large number of the linguistic peculiarities of Penthesilea, and it is quoted in 
full for ease of reference: 


PENTHESILEA (nach einer kurzen Pause) 


Nun denn, so sei mir, frischer Lebensreiz, 
Du junger, rosenwang ger Gott, gegriisst ! 
Hinweg jetzt, o mein Herz, mit diesem Blute, 
Das aufgehauft, wie seiner Ankunft harrend, 
In beiden Kammern dieser Briiste liegt. 

thr Boten, ihr gefliigelten, der Lust, 

Ihr Safte meiner Jugend, macht euch auf, 
Durch meine Adern fleucht, ihr jauchzenden, 
Und lasst es, einer roten Fahne gleich, 

Von allen Reichen dieser Wangen wehn: 
Der junge Nereidensohn ist mein! 


(sie steht auf.) 


PROTHOE 
1630 O meine teure Kénigin, miss'ge dich. 
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PENTHESILEA (indem sie vorschreitet) 


Heran, ihr sieggekrénten Jungfraun jetzt, 

ihr Téchter Mars’, vom Wirbel bis zur Sohle 
Vom Staub der Schlacht noch iiberdeckt, heran, 
Mit dem Argiverjiingling jegliche, 

Den sie sich iberwunden, an der Hand! 

Ihr Madchen, naht euch, mit den Rosenkérben: 
Wo sind fiir so viel Scheitel Krinze mir: 
Hinaus mir iiber die Gefilde, sag’ ich, 

Und mit die Rosen, die der Lenz verweigert, 
Mit eurem Atem aus der Flur gehaucht! 

An euer Amt, ihr Priestrinnen der Diana: 
Dass eures Tempels Pforten rasselnd auf, 

Des glanzerfiillten, weihrauchduftenden, 

Mir, wie des Paradieses Tore, fliegen ! 

Zuerst den Stier, den feisten, kurzgeh6rnten, 
Mir an den Altar hin; das Eisen stiirz’ ihn, 
Das blinkende, an heil’ger Statte lautlos, 

Dass das Gebiu erschiittere, darnieder. 

thr Dienrinnen, ihr riistigen, des Tempels, 

Das Blut, wo seid ihr? rasch, ihr Emsigen, 
Mit Perserélen, von der Kohle zischend, 

Von des Getafels Plan hinweggewaschen! 
Und all’ ihr flatternden Gewander, schiirzt euch, 
Ihr goldenen Pokale, fiillt euch an, 

Ihr Tuben, schmettert, donnert, ihr Posaunen, 
Der Jubel mache, der melodische, 

Den festen Bau des Firmamentes beben! — 

O Prothoe! Hilf jauchzen mir, frohlocken, 
Erfinde, Freundin, Schwesterherz, erdenke, 
Wie ich ein Fest jetzt géttlicher, als der 
Olymp durchjubelte, verherrliche, 

Das Hochzeitsfest der krieggeworbnen Briute, 
Der Inachiden und der Kinder Mars’! 


The situation of the lines within the play may have some bearing on the 
type of language used. Penthesilea has been defeated; she has spoken irration- 
ally and lost consciousness, and now, on recovering, is confronted by an 
Achilles who assures her that she has been victorious. She is at once deluded 
and exultant, and her language may therefore be immoderate. That this is 
in fact the case is indicated by Prothoe’s single-line interpolation. Nonethe- 
less, the superficial impression given by these lines is that they are character- 
istic of the usage of the play as a whole, and differ from the rest, if at all, only 
in showing a higher concentration of idiosyncratic features. 
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In dealing with the vocabulary of this passage, it is convenient to examine, 
first, the longer speech of Penthesilea, since its usage is rather more straight- 
forward, and in fact almost exclusively denotative, i.e. the nouns refer to 
objects either visually presented to the audience or conjured up in the 
audience's imagination by the mention of their name, for example the 
temple or the sacrificial ox. The adjectives tend to be similarly objective; 
thus it is appropriate to call the Amazons sieggekrént (1631) — and the meta- 
phor contained in the participial clement of this word is surely no more than 
a conventional one. As for the other adjective applied to them — krieg- 
geworben (1662) — it may be said to be suitable in the context, but the epithet 
would in general be more apt for the men they have conquered. Even the 
most complex of the other adjectives serve only to make objective appearance 
more precise. 

But objective reference does not preclude the use of certain words which 
would be out of place in prose. The most familiar ‘poetic’ word is, no doubt, 
Lenz (1639), which, apart from a few stereotyped oral expressions, has a 
very severely restricted literary application. Firmament (1657) is confined to 
poetic and Biblical contexts; Gebdau (1648) is a poetic variant for Gebdude, 
cited down to Riickert. Getafel (1652) is comparatively rare, and usuall 
indicates ‘wainscoting’ or ‘panelling’, though its reference to the floor of the 
temple (which may be assumed to have been of stone rather than of wood) 
is implied by collocation with Plan, itself a less precise term than Boden. 
The two words could equally well be related as des Plans Getafel without 
affecting the sense of the passage, and the group may therefore be con- 
sidered an ad hoc poctical coinage rather than an exact technical term. In the 
same way, Tuben and Posaunen (1655) are not the names of specific instru- 
ments, but an indication of ritual music, and therefore, in a somewhat 
conventional way, connotative. Perserél (1651) is not listed by Grimm; it is 
clearly an alternative, by a simple metonymy, to Rosenél. Eisen (1646) is also 
a metonymy, but of a different kind. Antonomasia is similar in effect to 
metonymy: Nereidensohn (1629) is a frequent variant throughout for 
‘Achilles’; cf. Inachiden, Kinder Mars’ (1663). 

In the first speech, there is a more consistently connotative use of vocabu- 
lary, though the nouns which convey the figurative meanings are, for the 
most part, relatively simple, and it is their juxtaposition which determines 
that they are used metaphorically. The lines extend and vary an essentially 
familiar motif: first there is an invocation to Lebensreiz, for which Grimm 
gives one instance in verse from Gotter.1 Several similar thoughts converge 
here. The abstraction Lebensreiz itself becomes a rosenwang ger Gott: the epithet 
again appears to be a conventional one, but it also has a literal application to 
Penthesilea herself. Not content with calling on Lebensreiz, she next addresses 
her heart (1621), which, as the seat of the affections, has a connotative 
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reference in the context, in addition to the denotative one which indicates a 
physiological function. Then she commands the Boten der Lust and the Safte 
der Jugend — both variants for ‘blood’ — to suftuse her cheeks, an action which 
might normally be considered a reflex of Lebensreiz. Finally, there is a fresh 
image for the same process, for the blood is to appear in her cheeks like a 
banner. Reiche and Wangen are coterminous, like Getafel and Plan; the 
expression here is saved from triteness by association with rote Fahne — where 
else plant a flag but in a dominion? Thus the whole of this first speech varies 
the same simple idea; the diction is in part conventional, and in part luxuriant 
to the point of confusion. In line 1623, indeed, the confusion appears to 
amount to a solecism. The line occurs in an early version, and a recent critic 
has observed: ‘Aus diesem Vers geht hervor, dass die Einbriistigkeit der 
Amazonen erst bei der Umgestaltung cingeftigt wurde. ? It seems unlikely, 
however, that such a factor could have been ignored; and in a play which has 
some inconsistencies in its construction, it may seem more plausible to 
assume an oversight;? though the anomalous use of krieggeworben already 
noted and such lines as ‘Staub lieber als ein Weib sein, das nicht reizt!’ 
(1253) may be taken to indicate that these words, too, are an expression, 
exaggerated to the point of impossibility, of Penthesilea’s delusions. 

The use of adjectives throughout the passage also calls for some comment. 
Rosenwangig is a standing epithet for feminine beauty in the poetry of the 
eighteenth century, and in particular it constantly accompanies the name of 
Chryseis in Biirger’s translation of the Iliad, though the term is also used as a 
symptom of rude health. The term gefliigelt, applied to the Boten der Lust, 
seems to be hardly more than a conventional epithet, and since the Boten 
are themselves metaphorical, it does not even indicate a verifiable physical 
condition, as do the adjectives of the longer speech. But even these adjectives 
cannot always be accounted as simple in construction, for such corms as 
weihrauchduftend or even kurzgehérnt belong, with rosenwangig, to the class 
of the “Homeric epithet’. 

The quality of the nouns and adjectives used in this passage may be 
summed up as follows: there are a few nouns which belong to the language 
of poetry rather than of prose; some of the nouns and adjectives belong, 
rather surprisingly, to the ‘poetic diction’ of the eighteenth century. It is 
possible, of course, that the situation and the identity of the speaker has had an 
effect on the choice of vocabulary here, but parallels are to be found, even 
if with less frequency, in other contexts.4 There are some coinages which 
appear at first sight to be precise or even technical, but which prove on 
examination to be impressionistic or even obscure. Economic or political 
developments would make such terms as Perserél or rote Fahne unsuitable 
coinages for a more recent writer of poetry, but they give no fine indication 
of date; the connotative use of Tuben would have been impossible for any 
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one writing after the modern tuba had been invented (about 1830) — or at 
least after its use had become widespread. This gives a slightly more critical 
dating, but the characteristic quality of the language comes from the fairly 
numerous compound adjectives of a type modelled on Greek, and conven- 
tional epithets which suggest the German of a generation rather earlier, if 
anything, than Kleist’s own. 

The verbs used here call for less comment: they range from a majority of 
common ones, like fliegen (1626, 1644),® stiirzen (1646), beben (1657), zischen 
(1651), through those which, like jauchzen and frohlocken (1658), are familiar 
in Biblical contexts but not exclusively confined to elevated language, to 
those like durchjubeln (1661), recorded only in verse contexts, and harren 
(1622), obsolescent and restricted in currency even in Kleist’s time, especially 
when constructed as here with the genitive. But the essential contribution 
which the verbs make to the passage as a whole derives, not from their 
associations, but from their lexical meanings, which frequently denote rapid 
and violent motion, noise and clamour. The effect of these verbs is height- 
ened by the very frequency with which they occur, and also by the omission 
of certain verbs of motion, a liberty of spoken, rather than of written German. 
In lines 1631-5 full verbal force is carried by the particle heran; cf. the usage 
of lines 1645-6, 1621, 1641. Similar in spirit is the use of the past participle 
in lieu of an imperative, e.g. gehaucht (1640), hinweggewaschen (1652). This 
curt form, associated with military commands, is appropriate to the general 
context and the speaker, if not to the meaning of gehaucht; here, again, the 
language of poctry is closer to that of speech than to that of written prose. 
The imperative is also varied by the use of the subjunctive, e.g. stiirz’ (1646), 
mache (1656), perhaps fliegen (1644). The imperatives addressed to Gewander 
and Pokale (1653-4) are, probably because the verbs are reflexive, rather un- 
convincing ; those addressed to Tuben and Posaunen less so. As a result of such 
a construction, however, all these nouns acquire animation. 

Numerous imperatives are, of course, demanded by the context, and they 
may not, therefore, be adduced as characteristic of the style. The substitute 
forms for the imperative, however, represent a vigorous and economical 
way of expressing a wish or a command. This economy is borne out by the 
omission of verbal forms, and also in the frequent syncope and apocope 
of those that remain, e.g. mdss ge (1630), stiirz’ (1646).° Such features again 
suggest the forms of speech rather than those of writing, and indicate once 
again that there are occasions when the language of poetry is less formal than 
that of written prose. At the same time, some of the collocations of the 
simple imperatives would not be possible in a workaday prose context. 

In the ordering of the sentences there are few of the generally recognized 
artifices, though there are two examples of chiasmus (1655, 1659). There are 
numerous complex sentences, but their most striking feature is the breaking- 
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up of formal periodic structure. A rearrangement of any of these sentences 
into a more usual word order will demonstrate that there is much more 
vehemence in Kleist’s ‘unnatural’ order: this derives in part from the 
isolation of elements which normally belong together. At the same time, 
such liberties would be ineffective as well as illegitimate in prose, for much 
of the prominence which words gain from their isolation depends on the 
interaction of verse-stress and sentence-stress. The whole of the passage 
under discussion shows great freedom in the ordering of sentences, some 
aspects of which deserve special attention. 

The simplest feature of word order is the placing of the genitive before the 
noun it qualifies: this is a familiar feature of elevated style, and divergent 
from modern prose usage, though not, of course, especially characteristic of 
Kleist or Penthesilea. It has a useful function in verse in that it eliminates a 
form-word; e.g. des Paradieses Tore (1644) is more compact, and therefore 
more telling, than die Tore des Paradieses. The more usual order remains an 
alternative; at times, ¢.g. vom Staub der Schlacht (1633), a variant order would 
be impossible, even apart from the requirements of the metre. A grammar of 
poctic language would determine when such transpositions could or could 
not be applied. 

The positioning of adjectives in this passage is more idiosyncratic; they 
are often added, almost as an afterthought, after the noun. There is, of course, 
some loss of concentration, in that articles are repeated, e.g. eures Tempels ... 
des glanzerfiillten, weihrauchduftenden (1642-3), to cite an instance where 
adjectives and noun are separated as well as being transposed. This type of 
construction, in its simpler forms at least, is possible in speech, but it is most 
unusual in written prose; the rhythm of the verse and the quality of the 
diction save the adjective from becoming a casual afterthought, as it would 
in a similar position in the spoken language. A similar construction, but 
with personal pronouns instead of articles, occurs in lines 1624, 1626, 1649. 
Here the adjectives have almost pronominal force, which is accorded 
editorially, with the capital letter, to ihr Emsigen (1650). 

The placing of adjectives in this text may be classed as a permissible 
variant carried to the point of mannerism, but while it is an artificial device, 
this structure helps to break down the rigidity of the complex sentence. 
There are other factors which tend the same way: the position of particles, 
adverbs and pronouns is, for example, noticeably freer than it would be in 
‘copy-book’ prose order. The most striking instances of the displacement of a 
particle occur in lines 1642-4, where ‘normal’ usage would require auf fliegen 
to be written as one word, and not permit the intervention of almost two 
complete lines. In line 1648 darnieder is similarly separated from the im- 
perative stiirz’. Like the auf of auffliegen, darnieder is forced by its isolation 
to take on more prominence than it would otherwise bear. Cf. the position 
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of jetzt in line 1631. Elsewhere in Penthesilea, nicht is frequently transposed, 
e.g. “Natter! deine Zunge nimm gefangen, Willst du den Zorn nicht 
deiner K6n'gin wagen!’ (791-2), though such a transposition is not, in any 
case, an idiosyncracy of Kleist’s; but like other adverbs, nicht gains extra 
prominence from unfamiliar placing. The placing of the adverb /autlos 
(1647) is also anomalous, and here the rhythm of the sentence gives it some- 
thing of a double reference — to the silence of the ox as well as to the silent 
action of the sacrificial knife. 

The personal pronoun is displaced in Hilf jauchzen mir (1658). It is less easy 
in others of the instances of mir in the passage to state an obviously ‘prefer- 
able’ position for the word: in line 1644 it is placed half way between the 
separated parts of auffliegen, where it is the division of this word, rather, 
which calls for comment; and in line 1638 its position may be said to be 
normal. In this last instance there is, in fact, no verb expressed. Such an 
omission is common enough, especially in the spoken language. But the 
spoken language would be less likely to associate a dative personal pronoun 
with a suppressed verb of motion, or with the surrogate imperative gehaucht 
(1640), though such usages are familiar in verse as something approaching 
the ‘ethic dative’ or ‘dative of advantage’ of classical Latin. The prominence 
of mir in such instances, together with the very frequency of their occurence, 
suggests that this is here no empty formal structure, but that the words are 
full of meaning — an indication in the word-order of the extent to which 
Penthesilea’s private ambitions have affected her public decisions. 

An examination of the word-order shows, then, a considerable departure 
from the practice of prose. Sentences are, in fact, fully as involved as any in a 
periodic style, but the style is not periodic. The liberties taken with the order 
of prose all point in one direction, to the increase of forcefulness by the 
abandonment of conventional sentence-structure. For its relatively elaborate 
system of inflexions the German language has an unduly rigid system of 
word-order. It is only because there are so many inflexional distinctions of 
case that this passage is able to adopt such a free word-order. Some of the 
adjectival transpositions, ¢.g. des glanzerfillten, weihrauchduftenden, would be 
impossible in English, and even the greater resources of German for variant 
word-order are probably exhausted, since certain groups, especially those 
containing prepositions and articles, are still rigidly determined. There are 
also limits to the possibilities of arranging nouns in a genitival relationship 
to one another, and the position of the finite verb is not completely free. 
Even Kleist’s language is thus more rigid than the classical languages, but 
his tendency is to adopt certain features of Latin and Greek syntax to the 
demands of the German language. 

We are now in a position to describe in linguistic terms some of the 
outstanding features of the style of this passage, and to compare it with 
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other texts which appear to have similar tendencies. The vocabulary is not 
of itself exotic: there is, however, a tendency towards extravagant expression 
on the one hand and artificial diction on the other. The artificiality takes the 
form of periphrastic groups (Boten der Lust, etc.), ‘Homeric’ epithets and 
metonymies — all features which are ratiocinative rather than associative, and 
all features which recall the anacreontic tradition. The language is, however, 
enlivened by usage which comes at time close to that of speech, and by the 
meaning of the words, especially of the verbs, so that the primary impression 
gained is one of energy rather than of delicacy. In places the syntax is 
elaborate: transpositions of adjectives may belong to the casual world of 
speech, but they are not likely to occur there with such re gularity or such 
vehemence. Here they are not so much afterthoughts as conscious devices; 
these devices amount to a special form of German which may be found in 
other writers of about the same time, and which is frequently associated with 
a Greek subject-matter or Greek metre. Even so, earlier texts, even direct 


translations from Greek, show the features of vocabulary rather than those 
of syntax, e.g. : 


Diesen [Stab] hielt er und flog, der tapfre Argosbesieger, 
Stand auf Pieria still, und senkte sich schnell aus dem Ather 
Nieder aufs Meer, und schwebte dann iiber die Flut, wie die Méwe, 
Die um furchtbare Busen des ungebandigten Meeres 
Fische fangt, und sich oft die fliichtigen Fittiche netzet: 
Also beschwebte Hermeias die weithinwallende Fliche. 
(Voss, — V, 49-54) 


Fittiche is an exclusively poetic term for “wings ; Argosbesieger replaces a 
proper name by a unique description, but its use is somewhat different from 
that of Nereidensohn, in that it is constantly accompanied by a heroic epithet, 
here tapfer, but more usually riistig. Other adjectives which are similarly 
conventionalized are fliichtig with Fittiche and ungebdndigt with Meer. Busen 
and Meer are not coterminous, but they contribute in another way to the for- 
mal ornamentality of the passage, in that each is qualified by an adjective. 
It is not surprising, of course, that weithinwallend should be a ‘Homeric’ 
epithet. Some of the elements of this language are, then, similar to Kleist’s 
usage, but there are clearly also differences. In general, this passage reads 
much more stiffly than the one from Kleist, and the following reasons may be 
suggested: the diction is conventional, not only in the choice of words, but 
in the distribution of adjectives; the word-order is less obviously irregular; 
there is no indication of violent movement in the meaning of the verbs 
(senkte sich schnell may be compared with stiirz’); there is no overlap from 
one image to another. : 
Parallels for features of Kleist’s ‘irregular’ syntax may occasionally be 
found before his time in poems composed in classical metres, e.g. by Hélty,’ 
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though such usage is exceptional. Isolated instances of individual features may 
also be found in other dramatists of Kleist’s time,® but it is rare to find such 
consistently complex syntactical structures as in the following words, 
significantly enough placed in the mouth of Helena: 


Du aber heisse mich willkommen, hohes Haus, 

Das Tyndareos, mein Vater, nah dem Hange sich 

Von Pallas Hiigel wiederkehrend aufgebaut, 

Und, als ich hier mit Klytamnestren schwesterlich, 

Mit Kastor auch und Pollux frdhlich spielend wuchs, 

Vor allen Hausern Spartas herrlich ausgeschmiickt. 
(Goethe, Faust, Il, 8496ff.) 


Even here, the periods are rounded off in an almost ‘regular’ manner (e.g. 
in the placing of the past participles aufgebaut, ausgeschmiickt), but the use of 
the present participles, especially of wiederkehrend, such groups as nah dem 
Hange sich, the place of schwesterlich in the verse (but perhaps more signifi- 
cantly the way in which this word is used), all suggest an appeal outside what 
would, now at least, be considered ‘normal’ German usage. But the closest 
and most consistent parallels for Kleist’s syntax are probably to be found in 
Hélderlin, of whom the following lines appear to be fully characteristic: 

Sage, wo ist Athen? ist iber den Urnen der Meister 

Deine Stadt, die geliebteste dir, an den heiligen Ufern, 

Trauernder Gott! dir ganz in Asche zusammengesunken, 

Oder ist noch ein Zeichen von ihr, dass etwa der Schiffer, 

Wenn er voriiberkommt, sie nenn’ und ihrer gedenke:? 

Steigen dort die Siulen empor und leuchteten dort nicht 

Sonst vom Dache der Burg herab die Géttergestalten? 

Rauschte dort die Stimme des Volks, die stiirmischbewegte, 

Aus der Agora nicht her, und eilten aus freudigen Pforten 

Dort die Gassen dir nicht zu geseegnetem Hafen herunter: 

(Der Archipelagus’, 62-71) 


The resemblance between the syntax of this passage and that of Penthesilea 
is self-evident. If it has not the same insistent pace as Kleist’s play, it derives 
considerable animation from the use of steigen and eilen with Sdulen and 
Gassen as subjects; and in this way the text appears to support the contention 
that much of the pace of Penthesilea derives from the meanings of the verbs. 
On the other hand, Penthesilea shows resemblances in vocabulary to earlier 
translations from Greek and independent creations in classical metres. 
The closest parallels for the diction of Penthesilea are, in any case, to be 
found in texts which in matter, spirit or metre have some affinity with the 
classics, especially with Greek, though the association is not entirely in- 
variable? or exclusive.!® It is possible, too, that the passage studied is un- 
characteristic of Penthesilea as a whole, though it is probably uncharacteristic 
G 
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only in presenting a greater concentration of unusual features than other 
passages of similar length. A grammatical reason for the atypicality of the 
passage would be the unusual frequency of adjectives, and hence of trans- 
positions: a contextual one would be the speaker’s state of emotional 
excitement. In such a condition, a speaker might hardly be expected to weigh 
his words, or indeed, to use many adjectives, but one need not assume that an 
author shares the excitement of his characters. For while the breaking up of 
periodic sentences and the placing of adjectives has been held to be a mark 
of informality in Kleist’s style," the nature of the parallels suggests artificial- 
ity, or perhaps even mannerism.!2 

This is not to say that Kleist set out to write a ‘Greek’ play in a ‘Greek’ 
style. But to write in verse at all implies an acceptance of some measure of 
artificiality, even if a number of individual lines may have ‘written them- 
selves’ in metre. Similarly, many phrases may have presented themselves in a 
‘hellenized’ form, and others may have been found to be most expressive 
when recast into such a form. An element of calculation may, in any case, 
be assumed for a work which is regarded as ‘finished’ by this author; this is 
clearly the case when earlier versions have been discarded. The language of 
Penthesilea is undoubtedly more artificial than that of most other verse- 
drama of its time. It was written after an elaborate syntactical framework 
which is alien to German had been absorbed so thoroughly that it could be 
applied as easily as accidence or versification. The liberties which this style 
takes with word-order are, indeed, possible only because the accidence of 
German is so complex. Words gain vehemence through the coincidence of 
verse-stress and sentence-stress, though the vocabulary proves to be, at times, 
impressionistic and imprecise.!* But it is above all the syntax which gives the 
language its characteristic force, and the meaning of the verbs, in particular, 
which gives it movement and pace. A framework which is initially ‘literary’ 
is combined with forms which are sometimes very close to those of speech: 


hellenism is combined with native vigour to make antiquity as turbulent as 
the present. 


NOTES 


1 Where it is associated with gluhende Begier. For this collocation cf. Penthesilea, |. 308. 

2H. M. Wolff, Heinrich von Kleist. Die Geschichte seines Schaffens, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954, 
p. 285 note 

3 The explanation that Kammer here stands for Herzkammer (‘ventricle’) is not physiologically apt, 
since this implies that both the Kammern will pump blood to the cheeks. It is in any case impossible to 
support this reading of Kammern by taking Briste to be a survival of the old inflected genitive singular, 
in the absence of recorded instances after the sixteenth century. 

4 Cf. [die] Muschel meiner Brust (Antilochus, |. 502); die Spur von deinem Fusstritt/ Auf ihrer rosenblitnen 
Wange sehn (Odysseus, ll. 535-6) 

5 Fleucht, as a poetic variation of [er] fliegt, is paralleled in 1. 1012. Du fleugst, er fleucht, fleug! are 
legitimate survivals from an earlier state of the language, and are common in the eighteenth century, 
but there is no historical warrant for fleucht or fleugt as an alternative for the imperative plural. The 
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anomalous usage here may be taken to show that the survival of the form in any part of the verb was 
marginal. 

® Syncope occurs also in nouns and adjectives, e.g. Dienrinnen (1649), rosenwang’ ger (1620). 

? e.g. the first stanza of a version of ‘Die Schale der Vergessenheit’ which reads: 

Eine Schale des Stroms, welcher Vergessenheit 
Durch Elysiums Blumen rollt, 

Bring. o Genius, bring deinem Verschmachtenden ! 
Dort, wo Phaons die Singerin, 

Dort, wo Orpheus vergass seiner Eurydice, 
Schopf den silbernen Schlummerquell ! 

8 Cf. for example, K. Reinhardt, ‘Sprachliches zu Schillers Jungfrau’, Akzente, Il (1955), pp. 206-22. 

® The language of Goethe’s Iphigenie or of Grillparzer’s ‘Greek’ plays, for example, is relatively free 
of ‘hellenistic’ features. 

10 Not least in Kleist’s own writings, e.g.: 

Du scheinst mit Himmelskriften, rettenden, 

Du mir, das Fraulein, deine Fraun, begabt, 

Mir alles rings umher; dem Trossknecht kénnt ich, 

Dem schiechtesten, der deiner Pferde pflegt, 

Gehingt am Halse flehen: rette mich! 
(Prinz von Homburg, 973-7: in spite of the elaborate syntax, the incoherence of the third of these five 
lines may be taken to represent the excited state of Prinz Friedrich’s mind at the time.) 

11 Cf. W. Kayser, Das sprachliche Kunstwerk, Bern, 1948, p. 142, where reference is made to Kleist’s 
essay Uber die allmahliche Verfertigung der Gedanken beim Reden. This work, however, deals with the 
necessity of verbalization for the clarification of thought, the psychological effect of having an audience, 
and the use of trivial elements of speech to gain time, rather than the actual quality of the words used. 

12 Cf. G. Minde-Pouet, Heinrich von Kleist. Seine Sprache und sein Stil, Weimar, 1897, p. 113. 

13 If there is an indication of Penthesilea’s confused state of mind in the words of this passage, it is 
to be found in this lack of precision, rather than in the form in which it is expressed. 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF HOFMANNSTHAL’S 
ARIADNE AUF NAXOS 


BY MARIANNE WINDER 


THERE is an extraordinary feature running through Hofmannsthal’s letters 
to Richard Strauss: his recurring confession of partiality to one of his 
libretti, namely that of Ariadne auf Naxos. 

This seems certainly unlikely when one reads his first mention of it:! 
‘Da man seinen Kopf nur bei einer Sache haben kann, so habe ich mich in 
den letzten Tagen Ihnen zuliebe mit Hintansetzung aller anderen Gedanken 
ganz intensiv und ausschliesslich mit der “Ariadne” beschaftigt. Zur Aus- 
tiihrung dieser Sache veranlasst mich zunachst nur [hr Wunsch, Ihnen (und 
in zweiter Linie Reinhardt) gefallig zu sein und einen Dienst zu erweisen. 
Ich gebrauche diese Ausdrucksweise absichtlich, die ich niemals auf unser 
Zusammenarbeiten bei ciner Hauptarbeit (“Rosenkavalier”, “Frau ohne 
Schatten”) anwenden wiirde. Bei der “Ariadne” kommt kein anderes 
Stimulans in Frage.’ 

But two months later (letter of July 1911), he says already: ‘Ich bin der 
Ansicht, hier etwas mindestens so Gutes, ebenso Eigenartiges und Neuartiges 
geleistet zu haben [wie ‘Rosenkavalier’].’ In this letter he explains the mean- 
ing of his text; it is the famous Ariadne-Brief. 

But in the light of modern psychology the reader of today feels that here 
as often elsewhere much of what the author expressed had unconscious 
motives and meanings. Thus, when Hofmannsthal suggests that the main 
theme of this opera is constancy, the psychologist would stress the next 
sentence: ‘dic Einheit der Seele preisgeben und dennoch in der Verwandlung 
sich bewahren’. This is indeed the drama of the soul which has to be prepared 
to be annihilated before it can hope for renewal. But let us see what the poet 
himself says half a year later (18.12.1911): “Es ist diese “Oper” mit ihrer 
raflinierten Stilmischung, ihrem unterm Spiel versteckten tiefen Sinn, ihrer 
Einrahmung in den Moliére, welche wieder als symbolisch gedacht ist 
(Jourdain — das Publikum), eines der allerheikelsten Gebilde, der allerinkom- 
mensurabelsten. Es ist cine meiner pers6nlichsten und mir wertesten Ar- 
beiten ...’ The frame here alluded to was the original first act, an adaptation of 
Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, with a few sentences encroaching on the 
second act which is the opera Ariadne itself and which, too, is a most unusual 
hybrid of an opera seria with a harlequinade. Hofmannsthal later replaced the 
first act by something less dependent on the French model. 

Half a year later (23.6.1912): ‘Gerade wo freilich das Héhere, das Eigent- 
liche in der Gegentiberstellung Ariadne-Zerbinetta liegt, versagt sogleich 
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das Verstindnis. Ich glaube, Ihre Musik wird, was die Figur der Ariadne 
betrifft, es ausser allen Zweifel setzen, dass hier nichts Barockes, nichts 
Verschifertes, sondern Seelenhaft-Wirkliches, Wahres zu geben vermeint 
war. In Jungian terms, Zerbinetta represents the persona: she, too, goes 
through transformations, but they are only adaptations to the relevant 
situations, just as if she put on different masks for different occasions. 

And the following year: “Dass bei der Oper “Ariadne” keine Katze, 
aber auch keine Katze von dem schreibenden Gesindel, die unvergleich- 
liche Reinheit dieser Musik, die Einzigkeit des Experimentes, und die 
Erméglichung dieser Reinheit, dieser Einzigkeit durch das Sichunterordnen 
des Textes, durch die Konstruktion und Kunstabsicht des Ganzen, dem, der 
den Text gemacht hat, zugute rechnet, das kann einen schon voriibergehend 
krinken und deprimieren. Aber schliesslich bleibt das eine: dass etwas so 
Schénes entstanden ist, woran die blosse Erinnerung einen riihrt, dass dieses 
Schéne auch beharren wird, und dass nun mit einemmal wenigstens das 
Geschwitz iiber die Ausserlichkeit Ihrer Musik, iiber die “gehiauften Mittel” 
usf., usf. in nichts zusammengesunken ist ... ich hinge ja schon so sehr an der 
Ariadne’, kann’s Ihnen gar nicht sagen wie sehr.’ (13.2.1913.) To this ought 
to be added that Hofmannsthal never expressed a personal opinion of this 
kind about other works of his own. The way in which he at first protested 
that it did not really mean anything to him and that he wrote it only to 
please Strauss, as well as this folksong-like confession make one feel as if the 
poet had fallen in love with his creation. 

When this work is not a woman captivating his imagination, it is the 
favourite child of his fancy: ‘Franckenstein setzt mir ftir den 4. “Ariadne” 
an, worauf ich mich kindisch freue, denn ich habe dieses liebe Kind seit der 
Premiére cigentlich nicht wiedergesehen, ein ganz verungliickter, stim- 
mungsloser Abend in Dresden, in dem riesig gihnend-leeren Haus, zahlt 
nicht’ (26.12.1913), and years later, “Wir gehen doch nach “Ariadne” mit R. 
in den Klub unsere gemeinsamen Eindriicke austauschen? Ich bin nun voll 
Hoffnung, dass dieses Schmerzenskind repariert wird. Das Nichtverstehen 
des Geistvollen seitens des Publikums ist ja eine Sache fiir sich. Aber hier 
stimmte eben einiges innerhalb des Werkes nicht: Vision und Realisierung, 
Text, Musik und theatralische Durchftihrungsméglichkeit klafften ausein- 
ander’ (18.1.1916). It looks as if it was not, after all, its form and construction 
that had made this work so dear to its creator: was it the “Kunstabsicht’, the 
‘Vision’: What is one to make of this ending to a letter to Strauss, which 
deals with all kinds of plans: ‘Jeder Tag ist mir kostbar, mit Schmerz werde 
ich am 29. abbrechen und nach Wien fahren, doch freue ich mich auf Sie 
und “Ariadne”, die ich sehr liebe’ (16.9.1916). 

At one moment it looks as if Ariadne had a rival amongst Hofmannsthal’s 
operas: Die agyptische Helena which also has transformation as its theme, but, 
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like Die Liebe der Danae,? on a lower level. Hofmannsthal writes on 14.2. 
1924: ‘An dem zweiten Akt der “Helena” habe ich die ganze Zeit noch 
gebessert, manches verdiinnt, manches verdichtet, und ich glaube und hoffe, 
dass es speziell als Dichtung ftir Musik, als Oper, das beste ist, was ich je 
gemacht habe.’ But he adds a postcript to this letter: “Die Nachricht vom 
hollindischen Erfolg freute mich natiirlich tiberaus. “Ariadne” ist nun 
einmal mein Liebling unter den Kindern. Mége ihr “Helena” den Rang 
streitig machen!’ 

So compelling was the nature of this libretto, Hofmannsthal thought, that 
it brought out the best in its composer: “Wundersch6n war die “Ariadne”, 
sie ist doch das Schénste, was Sie gemacht haben, und es ist jeder Miihe 
wert, von dem Stil des Vorspiels ausgehend etwas Neues zu suchen, und 
ich werde es schon finden (7.5.1918). And, “Die “Ariadne’’-Vorstellung ... 
hat ernste Gedanken in mir ausgelést, die ich mir selbst und Ihnen nichstens 
einmal entwickeln werde. Alles in allem hGre ich, immer aufs neue, dies 
unser gemeinsames Werk von allen aufs Liebste. Hier allein sind Sie ganz 
mit mir, und hier — was geheimnisvoller ist — sind Sie auch ganz mit sich 
selber gegangen. Hier waren Sie cinmal véllig frei von dem Gedanken an 
Wirkung. Das Zarteste und Eigenste ist Ihnen hier nicht zu einfach, zu 
gering erschienen. — Sie sind der geheimsten Inspiration gefolgt und haben 
das Schénste gegeben, und, glauben Sie mir, das, was von allen diesen 
Werken die stdrkste Biirgschaft der Dauer in sich tragt |Hofmannsthal’s italics}. 
Von hier aus ftihrt auch ftir mich, wenn ich an Sie denke, der Weg weiter: 
nicht einer, sondern mehrere’ (16.5.1918). 

This conviction about the future he expressed in several letters. “Das 
eigentliche Poetische eines Dichterwerkes [sic], der wirkliche Gehalt, wird 
zunichst niemals verstanden. Verstanden wird nur das, woran nichts zu 
verstehen ist, die glatte Anekdote: “Tosca’’, “Madame Butterfly’ etc. 
Das Hohere, das Wesentliche bleibt unerkannt, ausnahmslos ... Nein, mein 
Lieber, das poetisch Wesenhafte wird allmiahlich, sehr allmahlich begriffen, 
von ganz wenigen, die dem Dichterischen nahestehen, geht dies Verstindnis 
aus und braucht Dezennien, um sich zu verbreiten’ (23.7.1911).. Whereupon 
he demonstrates how he is going to try to make Ariadne intelligible to its 
audience. Strauss keeps insisting on this: ‘Dem grossen Publikum, und 
besonders denen von der Presse, kann man’s gar nicht faustdick genug in die 
Nase schmieren. Und zwar vorher; bevor sich die ersten dummen Schlag- 
worter festsetzen, an denen man 50 Jahre lang dann krankt’ (2.7.1912). 
But Hofmannsthal is of a different opinion: ‘Mégen Sie sich an mir argen, 
das “Unverstindliche”’ fiir eine Weile wiederkauen: das ist eine Hypothek 
auf die kommende Generation — so auch das Problematische der ““Ariadne’’ 
— das, wogegen heute die Leute noch ihr unwilliges: Warum denn? und 
Wozu denn? grunzen’ (30.5.1916). And again: “Meine Frau schreibt mur, 
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ganz geriihrt, von einer Auffiihrung der “Ariadne”, was fiir ein Fest das 
gewesen scin muss. An diesem gemeinsamen Werk hinge ich wirklich mit 
ganzer Secle. Ich weiss von diesem mit Sicherheit, dass es noch lange nach 
uns leben wird’ (27.2.1923), and “Uber die “Ariadne” denke ich aber nicht so 
resigniert wie Sie. Ich weiss es und weiss es bestimmt: sie hat nicht das 
Publikum von heute, aber das von morgen’ (8.7.1918). 

Well, fifty years have passed since 1911, and it is just possible that Hof- 
mannsthal would agree with the explanation the Jungian School would give, 
of the mysterious power this subject exercised over poet and composer. 
The myth of the deserted and dying and quasi-resurrected Ariadne has been 
shorn of all unnecessary detail here, and the main action been thrown into 
even greater relief by the diametrically opposed sub-plot. 

C. G. Jung was the first in the West to point out that events in the humat 
mind have just as much reality as so-called ‘outward’ events. Jung used this 
statement as an apology for the introverted temperament, showing that the 
introvert was just as much in touch with reality as the extravert who is 
generally preferred and regarded as more ‘normal’ in our Western civiliza- 
tion. Where either of the two go wrong is if they are too exclusively one or 
the other. The extravert must have something of the introvert in him, 
otherwise he will be a witless dummy performing actions without rhyme 
or reason, and conversely, the introvert must not altogether lose his grip on 
the world around him. The inner world has not only a life of its own but 
it exercises a considerable influence upon its possessor, and the less known 
it is to him the stronger is the influence. This is no longer a matter of the 
Freudian subconscious mind, i.e. repressed contents from childhood, which 
Jung terms the personal unconscious, but the vast area of the collective un- 
conscious. 

At the risk of boring those well acquainted with the Jungian theory, I 
should like to sketch out quickly what I have in mind. The collective un- 
conscious expresses itself in stereotyped forms, called the archetypes which, 
in their turn, are probably the result of recurring experiences during 
thousands and thousands of succeeding generations of human beings. 

Thus, the collective unconscious has the possibility of expressing itself 
in myths and dreams which often coincide in’ an otherwise inexplicable 
manner with those remote in time or space or both. A myth of this kind is 
the myth of renewal, transformation through the divine element and, indeed 
into divine and immortal being. 

It is, in the present writer's opinion, the archetypal character of this 
myth which exercised such a fascination on poet and composer that they 
created an unforgettable work. It laid bare the springs of inspiration, and the 
reflective Hofmannsthal realized this sooner than the more naive (in Schiller’s 
sense) Strauss. 
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Let us look at the symbols used. Ariadne sings: 


Ein Schénes war, hiess Theseus-Anadne 
Und ging im Licht und freute sich des Lebens !% 


Light is a symbol of consciousness, rationality. Theseus represents the 
rational function with which the conscious mind had exclusively identified 
itself. The part of the myth which is not used in the opera is where Theseus 
kills the Minotaur symbolizing the irrational element in the soul in its 
most animal form, the natural instincts. Reason when no longer comple- 
mented by the free play of the instincts has to desert the soul and leave it 
barren and desolate. 

This sterile, hopeless state of the soul is Ariadne’s condition at the begin- 
ning of Act If with which alone I am here concerned: “Tag um Tag in 
starrer Trauer sings the Naiad. Now, it is interesting to note that the last 
project Hofmannsthal had undertaken, two months before starting on 
Ariadne, was for an opera Das steinerne Herz. (Letter of 8.1.19! 1.) Its main 
idea was to be that of Hauft’s fairy tale. Strauss had looked forward to a lot 
of forest scenes whereupon Hofmannsthal replied: “Auch hat Wagner ja 
zwar Natursphirenszenerien fast ersch6pft, dagegen bleiben Herz und 
Schicksal, schlagendes Herz und erstarrtes Herz als Grundmotiv, das ist so 
gut wie unerschépflich.’ Nor was this a new discovery for Hofmannsthal. 
He wrote the first act of Das Bergwerk zu Falun in 1899 with its hero Elis 
in the same lifeless, hopeless condition. 

[t is also the condition in which people often come to the analyst. Frieda 
Fordham says: “The people to whom the goal of individuation is a necessity 
... most of them complain of the emptiness or lack of meaning in their lives, 
or express themselves as “being stuck” or of having no idea what they shall 
do or where they shall turn ..."4 

Ariadne lives in a cave by the sea. Jung says:5 “Cave and sea refer to the 
unconscious state with its darkness and secrecy. The only beings with her are 
Naiad, Dryad and Echo. These figures symbolizing forces of nature, stand 
at the same time for unconscious creative forces at work. Though the soul 
may seem asleep something is stirring. These three will be the first to notice 
and announce the coming of Bacchus, i.e. the sudden and complete change in 
the situation. 

Ariadne sings: 

ja, dies muss ich finden: 


das Madchen, das ich war! (p. 37). 


Frieda Fordham says (p. 19): ‘In extreme cases, where there is a complete 
failure of the libido to find an outlet, there is a withdrawal from life, as in 
some psychotic states; this is a pathological regression, and is unlike normal 
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regression which is a necessity of life.’ (Libido means here psychical energy 
in general, not merely sexual energy as in Freud.) 
Ariadne continues: 


Den Namen nicht — der Name ist verwachsen 
Mit einem anderen, ein Ding wichst 
So leicht ins andere, wehe! (p. 37). 


The name probably symbolizes her limited consc._us ego, that of which she 
sings at the end: “Was bleibt, was bleibt von Ariadne?’ (p. 65). 

She awaits Hermes, the messenger of death. Hermes, the Roman Mercury, 
is the first symbol of the transformation that is about to take place: his is the 
hermetic wisdom of the alchemists who hoped to find the secret of life by 
observing the transmutation of metals. Mercury was the cheap metal they 
sought to transmute into gold just as the ordinary material of human con- 
sciousness could be transmuted into something divine. The gold of the 
alchemists is one of the symbols of the self, the ultimate goal of individuation. 

This term ‘self’ is perhaps not too happily chosen for Western readers. 
While the centre of the conscious mind is the ego, the self is to be the centre 
of the whole psyche, conscious and unconscious. As an exponent of Jung 
explains (Fordham, p. 64), ‘the self is not only the centre but represents the 
whole man: making a unity out of the contradictions of his nature, all that 
is felt to be ood, and all that is felt to be bad; maleness and femaleness, the 
four functions of thinking, feeling, sensation, and intuition: the conscious 
and the unconscious’. Or, ‘the full experience of the archetype of the self 
could also be formulated as the finding of the God within’. (Ibid., p. 76.) 

A frequent symbol of the self is the divine child. Ariadne expects Hermes, 
the psychopompos, who is to guide her into the underworld, and instead 
of him comes (p. $4) ‘das zarte, géttliche Kind’. What is happening on the 
stage is like a dream series in which the same idea is expressed by different 
successive dreams. The union of Bacchus and Ariadne, the hieros gamos, is 
another symbol of the self, and the unifying canopy is yet another. 

The process of individuation is also shown by the subsidiary symbols. 
The magnum opus involves suffering, and Ariadne sings at the beginning: 


Ach, von allen wilden Schmerzen 
Muss das Herz gereinigt sein, 
Dann wird sein Gesicht mir nicken ... (p. 40). 


Suffering is not enough, purification must follow suffering. In other words, 
one must be able to learn from suffering, to draw conclusions from it. 
Otherwise one might suffer to the end of the world and nothing would 
happen. The first dream image, then, is the suffering Ariadne, the second the 
purified Ariadne who is prepared to die, in other words who cherishes no 
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more wishes or desires for her ego. The next image is Hermes, the mediator 
between the upper and the lower world, the conscious and the unconscious, 
the mercury which can become gold. The next image is the divine child, 
and the three nature spirits report how this is growing into a youth. The 
next image is the youthful Bacchus who is not changed into an animal by 
Circe. The psyche is sufficiently purified now to be able to receive the 
elixir, the Zaubertrank, without being drawn into the wrong direction. 
Strauss tried to persuade Hofmannsthal to explain in a foreword to the 
Agyptische Helena that the idea of a magic potion was taken over from the 
Odyssey because people otherwise might think it was a plagiarism from 
Wagner. Hofmannsthal objected (letter of 30.4.1928) saying that this symbol 
was used, not only by the Greeks, but by the Indians, Celts, Ancient Ger- 
mans, etc. Ariadne asks (p. 62): “Wie schaftst du die Verwandlung? mit den 
Hinden? Mit deinem Stab?’ The image of the caduceus of Hermes, the 
symbol of transformation, becomes that of the thyrsus, the symbol of intox- 
ication. The next image is Bacchus transformed into the god who is conscious 
of being divine. 


Ich bin ein andrer als ich war! 
Der Sinn des Gottes ist wach in mir. 
Dein herrlich Wesen ganz zu fassen! (p. 64). 


Finally, Ariadne’s asking (p. 61), ‘Ist es, Herr, dass du mich priifen willst?’ 
and (p. 62), ‘Ist es, dass du mich priifen willst:' suggest the atmosphere of the 


Egyptian initiation ritual where the supreme test consisted in submitting to 
voluntary death for a limited time. The successful aspirant became immortal 
in the sense that he was able to transcend the limitations of time and space 
at will. And the idea of immortality is the note on which Hofmannsthal’s 
opera ends (p. 66): 


Und cher sterben die ewigen Sterne, 
Eh’ denn du stiirbest aus meinen Armen! 


The Greek Mysteries, too, which moreover were often connected with 
Dionysos, were concerned with Death and Renewal, or, as the New Testa- 
ment puts it, with being born of the Spirit. (John iii, 5-7.) 

The question is: How much of this compact symbolism was conscious 
intention on the part of Hofmannsthal? He was steeped in reading Greek 
plays. It is interesting to compare, e.g. the few lines he added to a passage 
in his adaptation of Sophocles’ Electra in 1908 because Strauss needed them 
to fit his music: 


ELEKTRA: Ich habe Finsternis gesat und ernte 
Lust tiber Lust. Ich war cin schwarzer Leichnam 
unter den Lebenden, und diese Stunde 
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bin ich das Feu’r des Lebens und eine Flamme 
verbrennt die Finsternis der Welt. 
CHRYSOTHEMIS: Gut sind die Gétter! Gut! es fangt ein Leben 
fiir dich und mich und alle Menschen an (Letter of 19.5.1908) 


with the end of Ariadne auf Naxos: 


BACCHUS: Ich sage dir, nun hebt sich erst das Leben an 
Fiir dich und mich! 
ARIADNE: Lag nicht die Welt auf meiner Brust? hast du, 
Hast due sie fortgeblasen: 
Da innen lag die arme Hiindin 
An’ Boden gedriickt, auf kalten Nesseln 
Mit Wurm und Assel und armer als sie 
BACCHUS: Nun steigt deiner Schmerzen innerst Lust 
In dein’ und meinem Herzen auf! (pp. 63-4). 


Nor is this the only way in which Hofmannsthal harks back to 1908. 
During that year he had travelled in Greece. There he met several times with 
mystical experience, the most powerful one being a vision of the Korai 
on the Acropolis (Jens, p. 141). When reporting on this in Ad me ipsum® he 
complains about “Das unheimliche Vergessen von Augenblick zu Augen- 
blick’, meaning the coming back into the everyday world; yet the moment 
itself is perpetuated in Ariadne’s words: 


Das waren Zauberworte! Weh! So schnell! 

Nun gibt es kein Zuriick. Gibst du Vergessenheit 
So zwischen Blick und Blick? 

Entfernt sich alles, 

Alles von mir? 

Die Sonne? Die Sterne? 

Ich mir selber: 

Sind meine Schmerzen mir auf immer, immer 
Genommen? Ach! 

Bleibt nichts von Ariadne als ein Hauch: (p. 63). 


By 1912 Hofmannsthal had also read Erwin Rohde's Psyche (Jens, p. 10, 
fn. 1), and it is not unlikely that he read it in or before 1911. Of psycholo- 
gists, he had read Freud and Breuer (Jens, p. 9, fn. 15), but Jung was very 
little known at the time and never mentioned by Hofmannsthal, so he 
probably remained unacquainted with his work.’ 

One biographical detail may be helpful here. In May 1910 Hofmannsthal’s 
mother died. This may have reactivated the depressed state of mind, depicted 
first in Das Bergwerk zu Falun in 1899% (and foreshadowed in 1893 by Der 
Tor und der Tod), and may have given rise to his taking up the themes of the 
stony heart and of Ariadne. 
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However, in the Bergwerk zu Falun, the archetype of the anima as expressed 
by the figure of the Bergk6nigin swallows up the conscious ego of the hero. 
This is the danger, once connection with the unconscious has been sought. 
As in the Aeneid, Book VI, it is easy to descend into the underworld but 
difficult to rise again into the upper air. Jung’s de finition of the anima is:° 
‘An inherited collective image of woman exists in a man’s unconscious, with 
the help of which he can apprehend the nature of woman.’ Jung’s pupil, 
Frieda Fordham, describes the anima thus: “The anima has a timeless quality - 
she always looks young, though there is often the suggestion of years of 
expe rience behind her. She is wise, but not formidably so; it is rather “ 

“something strangely meaningful — something like secret knowledge o 
hidden wisdom clings to her’. She is often connected with the earth, or 
with water, and she may be endowed with great power. She is also two- 
sided or has two aspects, a light and a dark, corresponding to the different 
qualities and types of women; on the one hand the pure, the good, the noble 
goddess-like figure, on the other the prostitute, the seductress or the witch. 
It is when a man has repressed his feminine nature, when he undervalues 
feminine qualities or treats women with contempt or neglect, that this dark 
aspect is most likely to present itself ... She appears again and again in myth 
and literature as goddess and as “femme fatale’’, ““The face that launched a 
thousand ships’, “La Belle Dame Sans Merci’; or in fairy tales as the mer- 
maid ... who entices a man under the water where she lives so that he must 
love her for ever or be drowned’ (pp. $3-4). 

Hofmannsthal could have hardly drawn his Bergk6nigin differently if he 
had known this passage and had wanted her to correspond to it as far as 
possible. Ariadne, too, is a projection of his anima, but her archetype was 
able to be transformed into the archetype of the self, represented by Bacchus 
and by the union of Bacchus and Ariadne. But she was at the outset a pure, 
good, ‘noble figure which indicates that her creator had allowed the feminine 
part of his nature free reign. In 1911 he also wrote the peaceful fourth act of 
the Bergwerk. When ne wrote its first act, in 1899, the sinister character of 
the Queen suggests repression in the author, and the fear of this repressed 
feminine element in himself seems to have prevented him from continuing 
this play except in fits and starts stretching from 1899 to 1919. 

The fate of its hero, Elis, to be overwhelmed by the forces of the un- 
conscious, was poetically expressed as his being claimed by the mountain 
and being forever enclosed in it. In psychological terms it means being 
engulfed by insanity. From Hofmannsthal’s hesitancy in tackling this theme 
and from his recoiling attitude towards mystical experience, the conclusion 
scems likely that fear of insanity was lurking in the background of his mind. 
In one work only did he dare to deal with the central problem of human 
existence, and though, perhaps characteristically, Ariadne auf Naxos was 
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prefaced by and mingled with buffoonery, it became and remained his 
favourite work. 
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GOETHE TO HERDER, JULY 1772 
SOME PROBLEMS OF PEDAGOGIC PRESENTATION 


BY ELIZABETH M. WILKINSON AND L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


‘But you will also want to know from me how you are to read it,’ wrote 
Hofmannsthal! to a young naval officer on sending him the first of the six- 
volume Cotta edition of Goethe's letters (1765-79). 


Lies es ohne Vorurteil. Denk, hier redet ein junger Mensch. Lass ihn nicht 
scinen Namen Goethe wie den Medusenschild mit sich tragen und Dich 
damit versteinern. Sondern lass den verspielten, den leidenschaftlichen und den 
weltklugen Ton seiner Rede in Dein Ohr fallen wie die Satze cines neuen 
Freundes. 


This is certainly one of the ways we should like undergraduates to read 
Goethe's letters. What could be of greater benefit, either to their study of 
Goethe or to themselves, than a recurrent endeavour to empty the mind of 
preconceptions and lay themselves open to what is before them, than a 
conscious attempt at the innocent eye through a deliberately induced state 
of ‘wise passiveness ?2 The ideal is a salutary one to pursue even though we 
may know that it is impossible to achieve. For in fact we see what we 


are disposed to see, what we need to sec and expect to see. ‘Seeing ’s believing’ 
contains a less obvious truth than the one usually implied.’ Nor is this by 
any means an unmixed handicap as far as the learning-process is concerned. 
Without the built-in and constantly developing frameworks into which we 
can fit new facts and new experiences, learning would be impossible, and 
life chaos. Hofmannsthal’s sound advice may be supplemented by Goethe's 
(in fact, each supplemented his own elsewhere in his writings): 


Every good book. and especially those of the Ancients, can only be under- 
stood and enjoyed by him who has something of his own to contribute. He 
who comes to it with some knowledge will find infinitely more there than he 
who has still everything to learn.‘ 


In some aspects of his language, as in some aspects of his thought, Goethe 
must be accounted an ‘Ancient, a child of his own age. Many of his letters 
can, of course, be read entirely in the way Hofmannsthal suggests, and in 
them he comes to life all the more for being so read. Others present problems 
even to the scholar, let alone the undergraduate with only twentieth-century 
German as his key. An obvious example in the last letter he ever wrote — 
the famous one to von Humboldt about the process of completing the Second 
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Part of Faust — with its precipitate of profound and provoking meditations 
concerning the curious and complex relations between spontaneity and 
reflection: between unconscious momentum and conscious direction, 
between knowing when to make an effort and when to let go. Here the 
difficulty is that every concept is saturated with a lifetime's experience of 
artistic and scientific activity, and with long, and uncommonly lucid, 
brooding on the nature of these activities. They are hieroglyphs in need of 
expanding if not always of deciphering. Such a letter, skilfully elucidated, can 
lead the student to the very centre of Goethe's manifoldness, to the “Punkt 
der Vereinigung des Mannigfaltigen’,5 at a stage in his life where this 
‘Mittelpunkt’ has become at once densified and rarefied. An analogous case, 
and no less useful tool for the teacher, is the equally famous letter of August 
23rd, 1794, in which Schiller ‘drew the sum of Goethe's existence’. Here, 
again, it is a question of learning to read concepts pregnant with the whole 
of a man’s most characteristic thought. One might say that a letter like this 
leads us out of itself to Schiller’s aesthetic writings. And in a sense, of course, 
it does. But it is also true to say that we need to ‘possess’ his aesthetic writings 
in order to understand the letter. The complex typology of Naive and Senti- 
mental Poetry must have become an organ of our own thought before we can 
read his letter with ease. In neither of these two cases are there windows to 
the outside world in the sense of particular allusions which have to be 
explained. We are drawn into the world of the letter itself, into the mind of 
the writer, and what we bring to it, not as facts, but as mental ‘set’, plays 
a very large part in determining what we see there. 

But there are letters of the young Goethe too which lead us to the heart 
of his inner world — though in a quite different way, and at a stage in his 
life when he was as yet but dimly, though urgently, groping for the organic 
centre he was eventually to find. When he was still overwhelmed by ‘das 
Mannigfaltigs’ within himself, by the diversity of his talents, interests and 
passions, still open to the impacts of the outer world in a way he often 
found confusing and distressing because his lability was not yet counter- 
balanced by a sufficiently developed assimilative principle. In such letters 
allusions to the outer world are numerous: to his private reading, his 
personal encounters, to ephemeral activities which are no longer of interest 
and may well deflect attention from the abiding import of the letter. Of 
this kind is the one he wrote to Herder in July 1772, often quoted but not 
always for the most relevant reasons. We ourselves have repeatedly stressed 
its central importance for an understanding of his artistic development, 
and it is not our purpose to repeat here what we have written elsewhere.® 
Rather to look at it from a different angle and offer some pedagogic re- 
flections as our affectionate tribute to a life-long pedagogue. 

In the first place then, we would state why we have found this particular 
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letter such an invaluable introduction to Goethe the man and thinker as 
distinct from — though not separate from — Goethe the poet; why we think 
it can provide the student, not simply with information, but with the kind of 
organizing awareness which may guide and support him as he takes the plunge 
into the bewildering diversity of essays, letters and diaries. It confronts him 
straight away with a young man who, though he was already writing poetry, 
was not for many years yet to decide that poetry rather than painting was 
perhaps his real métier. It reveals this young man at a moment when the 
nature of artistic genius has first been brought home to him, and in a not 
altogether painless way, and when he nevertheless first dares to think, 
tremulously, and with a sense of burden as much as of elation, that this is 
a fate for which he himself may be destined. It shows this possibility present- 
ing itself to him as an overwhelming need to achieve mastery, of himself as 
well as of his art: from the beginning these seemed to him inseparable and 
reciprocal, each to be learned in and through the other — a conviction which 
marks him as singularly unmodern, perhaps even atypical as far as Western 
artists are concerned. Finally this letter familiarizes the student with key- 
concepts of the later Goethe at a stage when they are as yet images or the 
barest intimations, fluid and passionately felt, not yet crystallized into 
‘Thoughts’ — though there is ‘thinking’ in plenty going on here. 

And in the second place we would offer some conclusions we have reached 
after twenty years and more of experimenting, severally and jointly, with 
ways of presenting this difficult letter. It is imperative, we have found, 
to insist on translation. That shock, familiar to every teacher at examination- 
time, of discovering that he has been discoursing in large and general terms 
on a text but imperfectly understood, is all too likely to strike him if he 
tackles this letter in a way which is remote from the language in which it is 
couched. The paucity of punctuation, the frequent colloquialisms, the 
‘openness of the syntactical relations, the occasional imitation of a Greek 
construction, the writer's quotations from the letter he is answering — and 
which is not extant — his assumption that Herder will be able to fill in the 
gaps if he strings together snatches of Greek from two different odes by 
Pindar, the sustained, but often disguised and interrupted, train of thinking 
— all this makes it in its own way as difficult a piece of German as many a 
philosophical discourse. The translation offered here? keeps close to the 
German, but is at the same time a frank interpretation for teaching purposes: 
we have used capitals to bring out the sustained antithesis between Head) 
Eye/Thought and Body/Hands/Feeling, made the Pindaric origin of Adel 
and Zweck explicit by adding the words “of which he speaks’, translated the 
Greek words in the original (italics), and tried to make them meaningful 
by supplying (in square brackets) the relevant lines of the ode from which 
they are plucked. 
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Still tossed on the waves in my little boat, and when the stars go out I 
just drift along in the hand of fate, and courage and hope, fear and quiescence, 
alternate in my BREAST. Now that I feel the full force of the words Breast 
(stethos) and Belly (prapides) a whole new world has opened up within me. 
Poor wretch for whom Head is the be-all and end-all. I am now living in 
Pindar, and if the splendour of the palace were what made for happiness, 
I should be happy indeed. When he shoots his arrows, one after the other, 
at a target in the clouds, all I can do as yet is stand and gape. But for all that I 
can sense what Horace knew how to express, what Quintilian extols, and 
whatever there is in me of active power springs to life as I begin to feel the 
‘quality’ and know the ‘purpose’ of which he speaks. | Wise is he] who knows 
through his own inborn powers {brash learn-alls do but chatter empty nothings 
like rooks confronted by the divine bird of Zeus], [he who has merely acquired 
knowledge is] a man groping in darkness with uncertain tread, he samples and savours 
a myriad excellences with pointless purpose, they who have only picked up knowledge, 
etc., etc. These words have pierced my soul like swords. Now you know how 
things are with me and ie in this Philoctetes-like condition, your letter 
meant to me. 

Since I stopped hearing from you the Greeks have been my sole pursuit. 
At first I confined myself to Homer, then looked through Xenophon and Plato 
to find out about Socrates. That really opened my eyes to my own unworthi- 
ness — hit upon Theocritus and Anacreon, until finally something drew me 
to Pindar, which is where I'm still stuck. Otherwise I've done nothing 
at all, and I’m still in the most hopeless confusion about everything. Added 
to which, a kindly genius has at last revealed to me the full depths and cause 
of my woodpecker-nature. It suddenly dawned on me when I came upon 
Pindar’s words, the power of mastery. If you stand up boldly in your chariot, 
and four unbroken horses rear in wild disorder against your curb, and you 
guide their mettle, whipping him who steps out of line back into the ranks, 
him who rears up down to the ground again, and drive them, and guide them, 
and turn them, whip and hold them, and go on driving them, until all sixteen 
hooves carry you to your goal as if in single step — that is Mastery, epikratein, 
Virtuosity. And what if all I've been doing is to stroll about, just taking a 

eep at this and that.* Never really getting hold of anything. To get your 
am into a thing, seize hold of it, that’s the essence of mastery of whatever 
kind. You yourself have established this for sculpture, and I'm of the opinion 
that any and every artist is as nothing as long as his hands are not employed 
in shaping and fashioning. ‘You think it’s al done by Looking’, you often 
used to tell me. Now I know what you meant, shut my eyes and grope with 
my hands. It must either make me or break me. Imagine, what sort of a 
musician would he be who just stared at his instrument. Invincible hands and 
a valiant heart, That's all there is to it, and yet that All must be as ONE, not a 
mere sampling and savouring of a myriad excellences with pointless purpose. I 
would like to pray like Moses in the Koran: O Lord, enlarge my narrow breast ! 


* I can write, but can’t cut a quill, which is why I never produce a better hand; I can play the 
‘cello, but can’t tune it etc. etc. 
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Not a day passes but that I hold converse with you, and often think: if only 
he were liveable with! It'll come, it'll come. The lad in his [borrowed] 
armour wanted to be in at it too soon, and you ride too fast. Never mind, 
I'll not be idle, Pll go my way and do what I have to do; once we're together 
again it will all sort itself out. 

For the past fortnight ['ve been reading your ‘Fragmente’ for the first 
time. I needn't tell you what they mean to me. That I could for the most 
part keep up with you when you re speaking of the Greeks delighted me, and 
yet nothing quite descended upon me like a visitation from on high, so 
filled my heart and mind with the life-giving warmth of a sacred presence, as 
that part about THOUGHT and FEELING fashioning EXPRESSION. 
That's the measure of how inwardly I relished it. 

Let us, I beg of you, see whether we can’t make contact with each other 
more often. You must feel how ready you would be to embrace someone who 
could be to you what you are to me. Above all, let us not be put off like 
weaklings by the fact that we are bound at times to rub each other up the 
wrong way. If the violence of our feelings makes us clash, are we then in- 
capable of standing a clash? That goes for me more than for you. All the 
same, if you've got anything against me, out with it. Straight from the 
shoulder and in earnest, or che in anger, or with a sneer, just as it comes. 
Which is why I don’t mind telling you that I was recently infuriated by your 
rejoinder to my ‘Felsweihe’ and called you an intolerant cleric; your talk 
of ‘idolatrous priest’ and ‘forcing in my name with impudent hand’ wasn't 
fair of you. Even if I was wrong to strike a melancholy chord at the feet of 
your girl, did you have to come along and lay waste with fire and sword? 
I know it’s your way, and you're not likely to alter. All right. Only don’t, in 
case you decide on a Walter Shandy-line of self-defence, let such long inter- 
vals elapse! As far as this point is concerned, your right to cause your girl 
hours of melancholy will in future not be infringed. And now I've got that off 
my chest. 

As for our “Communion of Saints’, I have nothing to tell you; I'm only a 
neophyte, and up to now have been virtually just tagging along. I have close 
bonds with Merck, but more out of common need than for a common 
purpose. 

Just a word about my “‘Berlichingen’. Your letter was a veritable con- 
solation. I had myself rated it even lower than you do. The final sentence 
you passed on it: “That Shakespeare has completely ruined you etc’ I acknow- 
ledged at once in all its severity. I agree, it’s got to be melted down, freed of 
its dross, alloyed with fresh and nobler metals and entirely recast. Then it 
shall appear before you again. It’s all mere Head-work. That in itself annoys me, 
‘Emilia Galotti’ is mere Head-work too, and neither chance nor caprice finds 
its way into the weave of it at any point. With a modicum of average intelli- 
gence one can discover the why and wherefore of every scene, almost, I 
would venture to say, of every word. That’s why I'm not enamoured of the 
play, masterpiece that it is in other respects, any more than I am of my own. 
If only there was not so much stirring in the depths of my soul, sometimes the 
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barest intimations, making me dare to hope that “when beauty and greatness 
weave themselves more into your FEELING, then you will do, speak and 
write good and beautiful things without knowing why. — 

Farewell. Just got No. 54 of the Frankfurter Zeitung. 


What is a student with little knowledge of the eighteenth century likely 
to get out of this letter if he reads it in the way Hofmannsthal suggests: 
He can scarcely miss the ‘verspielten, leidenschaftlichen Ton’, the overall 
tension between vulnerability, variability, exposedness to the pressure of 
ever-changing moods or to the unpredictability of outside forces, on the one 
hand, and an intense urge to concentration, assimilation, unification, on 
the other. In other words, the almost equal pull between a wildly centrifugal 
and a strongly centripetal tendency, vividly reflected in the flying hooves 
of the horses — or the little boat tossed on the waves — and in the muscular 
exertions and directional efforts of the charioteer. If he possesses some 
psychological insight, he is also unlikely to miss the clear indications of 
how this young man will cope with his ambivalence in relations of moment, 
managing it without destroying its fruitfulness. He will sense the resilience 
that is here, the flexibility, the readiness to accept the negative impulses 
in himself as in others, and to let these be embraced in a developing process 
of relationship instead of hardening into attitudes of hostility. Above all, 
he is bound to sense the eagerness to learn, from his teachers and from the 
past, and to make what he learns his own through a rhythm of taking and 
rejecting. 

But there is obviously a great deal he will not get without help. And not 
just in the matter of particular allusions. For these he may be referred to 
the annotations in Max Morris's Der junge Goethe or in the relevant volume 
of the Gedenkausgabe. He will find there all he needs to know about the 
quarrel over Goethe’s Felsweihe, about the “Communion of Saints’ in Darm- 
stadt, or the relevance of No. $4 of the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen; he will 
learn from them that ‘der Junge im Kiiras’ is Georg in Gétz von Berlichingen, 
who Philoctetes was and what happened to him, where Horace and Quintilian 
praised Pindar, and from which of his Odes the Greek quotations come, etc. 
etc. While for an evocation of Goethe's whole Greek experience at this time 
he cannot do better than turn to the relevant chapter in Ernst Maas’s 
Goethe und die Antike or the memorable essay in Otto Regenbogen’s Griech- 
ische Gegenwart. 

The ‘live’ teacher’s time is better spent otherwise: in ensuring that the 
various parts of the letter, and all the implications behind them, are so 
related to each other that the whole complexity of the experience which was 
agitating Goethe at this time is brought home in all its unity, its urgency 
and its lasting repercussions. And his first task is to guard against almost 
inevitable misconceptions. Shaftesbury’s ‘virtuosity’, for example, is not 
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to be confused with either a dilettante interest in the fine arts, or an excessive 
attention to technique, which are the prime meanings attaching to the word 
today. It is rather to be associated with that phrase of Addison's (which 
Hofmannsthal was so fond of quoting), ‘the whole man must move at once 
and with the seventeenth-centur\ ideal of the ‘honnét homme - lt includes 
ill-rs und excellence of mind ind charactet as W I is sSureness OF ToL h in) 
some art or cratt which helps to explain the coupling of moral and 
aesthetic values in Herder’s mnyunction quoted at the end of the letter. Again, 
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they are plucked. 
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grasp of complex wholes which we call intuition), with the man who is 
‘all eve’ (‘es ist alles so Blick bei Euch’), physically out of ‘touch with the 
world, picking up knowledge at second ‘hand’, and manipulating his 
borrowed abstractions in the insulated world of his own head. The sight and 
insight of such a ‘Vogelkopf’ — all eye, beak and no hands — is a mere 
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him who rears up down to the ground again, and drive them, and guide them, 
and turn them, whip and hold them, and go on driving them, until all sixteen 
hooves carry you to your goal as if in single step — that is Mastery, epikratein, 
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my hands. It must either make me or break me. Imagine, what sort of a 
musician would he be who just stared at his instrument. Invincible hands and 
a valiant heart. That's all there is to it, and yet that All must be as ONE, not a 
mere sampling and savouring of a myriad excellences with pointless purpose. | 
would like to pray like Moses in the Koran: O Lord, enlarge my narrow breast! 
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Not a day passes but that I hold converse with you, and often think: if only 
he were liveable with! It'll come, it'll come. The lad in his [borrowed] 
armour wanted to be in at it too soon, and you ride too fast. Never mind, 
I'll not be idle, I'll go my way and do what I have to do; once we're together 
again it will all sort itself out. 

For the past fortnight I've been reading your ‘Fragmente’ for the first 
time. I needn't tell you what they mean to me. That I could for the most 
part keep up with you when you're speaking of the Greeks delighted me, and 
yet nothing quite descended upon me like a visitation from on high, so 
filled my heart and mind with the life-giving warmth of a sacred presence, as 
that part about THOUGHT and FEELING fashioning EXPRESSION. 
That's the measure of how inwardly I relished it. 

Let us, I beg of you, see whether we can't make contact with each other 
more often. You must feel how ready you would be to embrace someone who 
could be to you what you are to me. Above all, let us not be put off like 
weaklings by the fact that we are bound at times to rub each other up the 
wrong way. If the violence of our feelings makes us clash, are we then in- 
capable of standing a clash: That goes for me more than for you. All the 
same, if you've got anything against me, out with it. Straight from the 
shoulder and in earnest, or me in anger, or with a sneer, just as it comes. 
Which is why I don’t mind telling you that I was recently infuriated by your 
rejoinder to my ‘Felsweihe’ and called you an intolerant cleric; your talk 
of ‘idolatrous priest’ and ‘forcing in my name with impudent hand’ wasn’t 
fair of you. Even if I was wrong to strike a melancholy chord at the feet of 
your girl, did you have to come along and lay waste with fire and sword? 
I know it’s your way, and you're not likely to alter. All right. Only don’t, in 
case you decide on a Walter Shandy-line of self-defence, let such long inter- 
vals elapse! As far as this point is concerned, your right to cause your girl 
hours of melancholy will in future not be infringed. And now I've got that off 
my chest. 

As for our ‘Communion of Saints’, I have nothing to tell you; I'm only a 
neophyte, and up to now have been virtually just tagging along. I have close 
bonds with Merck, but more out of common need than for a common 
purpose. 

Just a word about my ‘Berlichingen’. Your letter was a veritable con- 
solation. I had myself rated it even lower than you do. The final sentence 
you passed on it: “That Shakespeare has completely ruined you etc’ I acknow- 
ledged at once in all its severity. I agree, it’s got to be melted down, freed of 
its dross, alloyed with fresh and nobler metals and entirely recast. Then it 
shall appear before you again. It’s all mere Head-work. That in itself annoys me, 
‘Emilia Galotti’ is mere Head-work too, and neither chance nor caprice finds 
its way into the weave of it at any point. With a modicum of average intelli- 
gence one can discover the why and wherefore of every scene, almost, I 
would venture to say, of every word. That's why I'm not enamoured of the 
play, masterpiece that it is in other respects, any more than I am of my own. 
If only there was not so much stirring in the depths of my soul, sometimes the 
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barest intimations, making me dare to hope that ‘when beauty and greatness 
weave themselves more into your FEELING, then you will do, speak and 
write good and beautiful things without knowing why’. — 

Farewell. Just got No. $4 of the Frankfurter Zeitung. 


What is a student with little knowledge of the eighteenth century likely 
to get out of this letter if he reads it in the way Hofmannsthal suggests? 
He can scarcely miss the ‘verspielten, leidenschaftlichen Ton’, the overall 
tension between vulnerability, variability, exposedness to the pressure of 
ever-changing moods or to the unpredictability of outside forces, on the one 
hand, and an intense urge to concentration, assimilation, unification, on 
the other. In other words, the almost equal pull between a wildly centrifugal 
and a strongly centripetal tendency, vividly reflected in the flying hooves 
of the horses — or the little boat tossed on the waves — and in the muscular 
exertions and directional efforts of the charioteer. If he possesses some 
psychological insight, he is also unlikely to miss the clear indications of 
how this young man will cope with his ambivalence in relations of moment, 
managing it without destroying its fruitfulness. He will sense the resilience 
that is here, the flexibility, the readiness to accept the negative impulses 
in himself as in others, and to let these be embraced in a developing process 
of relationship instead of hardening into attitudes of hostility. Above all, 
he is bound to sense the eagerness to learn, from his teachers and from the 
past, and to make what he learns his own through a rhythm of taking and 
rejecting. 

But there is obviously a great deal he will not get without help. And not 
just in the matter of particular allusions. For these he may be referred to 
the annotations in Max Morris's Der junge Goethe or in the relevant volume 
of the Gedenkausgabe. He will find there all he needs to know about the 
quarrel over Goethe's Felsweihe, about the “Communion of Saints’ in Darm- 
stadt, or the relevance of No. $4 of the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen; he will 
learn from them that ‘der Junge im Kiiras’ is Georg in Gétz von Berlichingen, 
who Philoctetes was and what happened to him, where Horace and Quintilian 
praised Pindar, and from which of his Odes the Greek quotations come, etc. 
etc. While for an evocation of Goethe’s whole Greek experience at this time 
he cannot do better than turn to the relevant chapter in Ernst Maas’s 
Goethe und die Antike or the memorable essay in Otto Regenbogen’s Griech- 
ische Gegenwart. 

The ‘live’ teacher’s time is better spent otherwise: in ensuring that the 
various parts of the letter, and all the implications behind them, are so 
related to each other that the whole complexity of the experience which was 
agitating Goethe at this time is brought home in all its unity, its urgency 
and its lasting repercussions. And his first task is to guard against almost 
inevitable misconceptions. Shaftesbury’s ‘virtuosity’, for example, is not 
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to be confused with either a dilettante interest in the fine arts, or an excessive 
attention to technique, which are the prime meanings attaching to the word 
today. It is rather to be associated with that phrase of Addison's (which 
Hofmannsthal was so fond of quoting), ‘the whole man must move at once’, 
and with the seventeenth-century ideal of the “honnéte homme’. It includes 
all-round excellence of mind and character as well as sureness of touch in 
some art or craft — which helps to explain the coupling of moral and 
aesthetic values in Herder’s injunction quoted at the end of the letter. Again, 
it would be surprising if, on being told that the lesson Goethe is here so 
patently anxious to learn is best summed up under the general rubric 
‘Dangers attendant on Schwdrmerei’, a twentieth-century student were not at 
first to show some signs of bewilderment. For he will most likely have 
associated Schwarmerei with Gefiihl, or at least with excess of it, and now has 
to realize that in this context the very reverse is the case: that for the eight- 
eenth century ‘Enthusiasm’ was not the monopoly of any one faculty but 
connoted a general imbalance in the relation of inner world to outer, an 
inadequate response to the claims of the ‘reality-situation’ because of ex- 
cessive attachment to ideas and ideals. Goethe was not being exhorted by 
Herder to abdicate reason and surrender to passion, or to try thinking with 
the belly — or even with the blood! On the contrary, he was being exhorted 
to stop ‘triumen in allgemeinen’. Behind the assurance that he and his 
work will only become right when things begin to ‘weave themselves into 
his feeling’, behind the repudiation of poetry which is ‘nur gedacht’, is a 
quite definite theory of art, of language — and of knowledge. 

What Herder had communicated to Goethe during the winter they spent 
together in Strassburg was a view of the human mind exciting to anyone 
brought up on a rationalist faculty-psychology. Starting out from the psycho- 
epistemological investigations of the philosophes, and especially from 
Diderot’s Lettre sur les aveugles, he was bent on presenting in his Plastik the 
growth of the mind as a continuity — a continuity from the child’s earliest 
tactile, haptic, exploration of his own body and his immediate environment 
to the highest abstractions of which man is capable; on stressing the contribu- 
tion made to even the simplest act of visual perception by experience derived 
through other, less highly-regarded, senses (hence his passionate interest, 
along with the rest of his century, in recent operations performed on those 
born blind); on arguing that only those intellectual and moral insights which 
have ‘grown’ in this way out of our own sensuous knowledge, and are 
interwoven with our own bodily feeling, can ever be fruitful in the life of 
the mind or effective for the life of action. With his customary dramatic 
verve he there contrasts this ‘man of feeling’, who lets his ‘Be-griffe’ develop 
out of ‘Ge-fihl’ (the range of meaning is from tactile exploration of solidity 
through the inner feelings connected with such overt activity to that prompt 
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grasp of complex wholes which we call intuition), with the man who is 
‘all eye’ (‘es ist alles so Blick bei Euch’)), physically out of ‘touch with the 
world, picking up knowledge at second ‘hand’, and manipulating his 
borrowed abstractions in the insulated world of his own head. The sight and 
insight of such a “Vogelkopf’ — all eye, beak and no hands — is a mere 
Schwarmen, not a true Schauen. The corresponding type among artists is he 
who subscribes to the doctrine of Plotinus — recently revived by the so-called 
Neoplatonists and, in this very spring of 1772, held up to public scorn by 
Lessing in his Emilia Galotti— which locates the essence of a work of art in a 
vision conceived by the self-sufficient activities of mind, without inter- 
vention of medium, and asserts that the externalization of this vision in a 
medium, its inglorious ‘descent into matter’, is bound to result in a ‘loss’ 
of beauty and intensity. Herder, by contrast, argues that the mind of the 
true sculptor is constantly fed by his tactile experiences of the material world, 
and that these influence his vision in every particular. His cognate theory 
of language and poetry he set forth in his Fragmente (III, 6), which Goethe 
was now ‘reading for the first time’. The natural expression of feeling, he 
says there, is bodily — sweat, tears, movement, gesture, facial expression, 
the inarticulate cry. But the poet, ‘poor wretch’, has somehow to achieve 
expression of feeling through unnatural means, through an artificial sym- 
bolism which is in current use for other purposes. He cannot hope to do 
this unless he exploits to the full the formal properties of language, its non- 
referential as well as its referential aspects, treating it as a ‘plastic’ material 
to be moulded and shaped. Only then will the import of his work be as 
inseparable from its form as soul is from body, implicit within it and never 
wholly to be explicated out of it. Only then may he be said to have achieved 
language expressive of feeling. 

‘Nur gedacht’, then, when applied by Goethe to both Emilia Galotti and 
his own Gotz, has a double reference: 


To the mode of language q the finished product. As might be suspected 


eas the coupling of two such contrasting plays, gedacht here has nothing 
to do with the presence or absence of ‘thoughts — all poetry contains 
‘thoughts’, and Goethe is being true to Herder’s text when he says that 
what he found so illuminating was ‘wie Gedank und Empfindung den Aus- 
druck bildet’; nor with the presence or absence of vivid imagery or passions 
— the Ur-Gétz has more of these than the one revised in response to Herder’s 
criticism. What is here being asserted of both plays is that the import of the 
whole is as separable from its form as the meaning of a piece of discursive 
language is separable from the actual words in which it is couched, and 
translatable in to other words. 


2. To the process by which it was created. Only when an influence such 
as Shakespeare, or a doctrine such as that of Plotinus, has been completely 
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assimilated — not just admired from without as a ‘peep-show’ or reacted 
against as a doctrine, however passionately, but assimilated along with 
much else and ‘forgotten’, will it emerge, transformed by the poet's pre- 
occupation with his craft, as ‘eigene Form, Manier’.? What is new for Goethe 
here is not the metallurgical image of re-casting — he had used that in Leipzig 
days of the revision of his pastoral Die Laune des Verliebten!® — but the possi- 
bility afforded him by Herder’s theories of thinking through this recasting- 


process in non-metaphorical terms, in terms of his linguistic and dramatic 
medium. 


‘Alles Gescheite ist schon gedacht worden’, said the older Goethe," ‘man 
muss nur versuchen, es noch einmal zu denken.’ With this early letter the 
teacher has an incomparable opportunity of showing one of the things he 
meant by it. For what Goethe is doing when, his mind full of Herder’s 
theories, he turns to the Greeks, is not taking over an outworn physiology 
which located the seat of wisdom in the diaphragm, but recognizing a 
prefiguration of what eighteenth-century thinkers were discovering with 
their exciting new tool of empirical science. He was able to seize on “das 
alte Wahre’ he found there because his eyes had been opened to its signifi- 
cance by contemporary preoccupations. And the twentieth-century student 
may be encouraged to repeat the process for himself. For with the develop- 
ment of information-theory and perceptionist studies, with the application 
of electronics to the understanding of brain-activity, our own generation 
has come round, at a new level of scientific precision, to those very same 
problems which fascinated the eighteenth centuty. Whether he watches the 
uncanny antics of Grey Walter’s electronic children or Bronowski’'s tele- 
vision series on Insight, reads the work of Russell Brain or such a discipline- 
bridging book as M. L. Johnson Abercrombie’s The Anatomy of Judgment, 
he cannot fail to observe, once he has been made aware of the connection, 
‘das Gescheite’ of an earlier age being ‘thought through again’ in terms which 
permit of greater exactitude. And he can be made aware of the same ‘ewige 
Wiederkehr’ in theories of art. If nearly sixty years later Goethe found it 
necessary to counter ‘die Idealisten alter und neuer Zeit’ by a public reitera- 
tion of his objections to Plotinus’ doctrine,!? thinkers in our own time have 
felt the need to do this yet again with ‘Idealisten’ even ‘neuerer Zeit’ such as 
Croce. In a paper such as Edward Bullough’s “Mind and Medium’!® the 
student will find exposed, with incomparable lucidity and in language more 
familiar to him than that of the eighteenth century, the flaws in a doctrine 
which degrades medium to a mere vehicle for communicating the artist’s 
‘intuition’ to others, and a reiteration in other terms of Goethe's conviction 
that ‘a work born of a true marriage between mind and medium may well 
surpass either parent’.!2 There is no need at this stage to raise the question of a 
tradition, broken or unbroken. Such contemporary work may serve simply 
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as an eye-opener! to the meaning, and abiding relevance, of the language of 
this letter, much as Herder served Goethe as an eye-opener to the Greeks. 
Having thus forestalled misunderstandings, and furnished the student's 
mind with new organs for grasping what is at stake here, the teacher may kill 
two birds with one stone by treating of the immediate and delayed reper- 
cussions of this spiritual upheaval in terms Goethe himself only formulated 
much later on, thus introducing the more remote Sage while speaking of the 
accessible young Genie, and showing how the old man’s wisdom derives 
its potency from having been distilled out of passionate experience. The first 
of these relevant hieroglyphs, as we have called them, is Antizipation, a 
term he borrowed from Linné’s theory for explaining the contraction of 
stages sometimes observable in plant-growth, and used of the poet’s innate 
understanding of ‘manifold states and passions of the psyche’ he has not yet 
experienced — and may never experience — through the empirical circum- 
stances of his own life. Memory notoriously fails with advancing years. 
But it has its own kind of tenacity too. And when Goethe was explaining 
his theory to Eckermann in 1824 the first example he gave was Gétz von 
Berlichingen. Not surprisingly. For his wrestling with its form was in- 
dissolubly linked in his mind with that moment fifty years earlier when 
Pindar’s words, “Wise is he who knows through his own inborn powers’, 
so pierced his soul that he learned to understand and trust knowledge known 
by ‘anticipation’. A second is the related Wiederholte Spiegelung, an analogy 
he borrowed from his own study of entoptic images, and used to illuminate 
that cross-fertilization of life and art which he increasingly saw as a potent 
factor in human development.'!® And in this early letter we can see this 
process at work long before he gave it a name. Herder was always calling 
him a Specht, strutting about, peering and pecking at this and that, and 
emitting sounds signifying nothing. When he now opens his Pindar this 
wretched bird stares out at him as from a mirror, even though it is here 
only rooks who are producing the meaningless chatter. What he has brought 
with him from life is reflected back to him by literature. But not passively. 
He sees there what he brings with him — but he sees it in a new setting, and its 
significance is thereby enhanced, raised to a higher power. And this was not 
the only place he encountered the creature. This “Schaugeschépf ohne 
Hinde’ was there again in Lessing’s new play, in the ideal painter proposed by 
Conti. a ‘Raphael born without hands’, who would ‘paint directly with his 
eyes and hence not have to endure the inevitable ‘falling-off’ as the ideal 
vision in his mind’s eye passes ‘on the long way through the arm into the 
urush’. Nor was it just fr he om the scene between painter and patron that it 
leered its baleful eye, but at point after point in a plot perfectly contrived to 
exhibit the appalling consequences of such separation of eye from hand, of 
mind from medium, whether this medium is paint, stone, clay or words, 
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or the persons among whom we live. The lesson is pointed again and again 
by the miscarriage which ensues when the outer, the material and sensible, 
world is thus reduced to a mere means or vehicle: as when the Prince 
delegates the task of satisfying the lust of his eye and the desire of his heart to 
a mind other than his own, or this same mind delegates the execution of its 
master-plan to hired ‘hands’; when Odoardo arrogates to his own ‘hand’ 
an idea of vengeance he has first imputed to the Divine mind, or Orsina 
transfers to another's hand the instrument for executing her own vengeful 
design. Here, as in Herder’s teaching, Goethe saw an indictment of Schwar- 
merei in whatever sphere it manifests itself, personal or political, aesthetic or 
moral. No wonder he was moved to mirror back again what he had seen 
in the mirror — to let Werther, in his second letter, echo in all seriousness 
Conti's perhaps ironical questions and then leave Emilia Galotti open on his 
desk when he shot himself. 

Which brings us to the third of our relevant hieroglyphs, and the most 
difficult to decipher: the concept of Gehalt, not so much when used, in 
common with Schiller, of the import of a work of art, but as Goethe uses it in 
Dauer im Wechsel when he speaks of “Den Gehalt in deinem Busen/ Und die 
Form in deinem Geist.’ What, critics have asked,!* is a Gehalt, which is 
supposed to be inseparable from a Gestalt, doing here outside a work of art 
altogether? And even located in a different organ from Form, in the breast? 
It is doing precisely what the Gehalt of Werther is doing in this letter written 
nearly two years before Goethe wrote the novel itself. It would be wrong to 
say that this is the moment when Werther was conceived. ‘Conception’ 
implies that a form is taking shape in the mind; and whether we accept 
Goethe's account in Dichtung und Wahrheit or the adjustment this must 
receive in the light of contemporary sources, the plot was not precipitated 
until some months later. But what had been precipitated was a definite and 

ermanent structure of feeling, a structure of feeling which would eventually 
be expressed by the form of his novel. From this moment on, there was in 
Goethe a tension between whole-hearted recognition of the evident dangers 
of Schwarmerei and a profound realization (continuing into old age as 
conviction if not as tension) of the glory of its impulse and the value in its 
yearning ; between imaginative understanding of the long-drawn sigh of the 
soul as it feels the ineffable and a realistic embracing of those limitations, 
whether of life or of language, which are, paradoxically, a condition of its 
ever being expressed at all. This was a highly topical problem soon to be 
proposed as a subject for philosophical discussion by Wieland in his Teutscher 
Merkur (1776) and answered by Lessing in a posthumous essay.!7 Meanwhile 
it was a Gehalt in Goethe’s breast which cried out to be articulated — and in a 
form which would transcend Lessing’s indictment by showing forth the 
tragedy inherent in any such tension. 
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There are of course more obvious, and more obviously literary, reper- 
cussions: the ‘In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister’ of the sonnet 
on “Natur und Kunst’, for example, or the use of the charioteer as the 
‘Mittelpunkt’ of Egmont and, later on still, to indicate the major turning- 
point in his life at the end of Dichtung und Wahrheit. The most rewarding 
thing to do here is to show how such an image is transformed by the “pre- 
dominant passion’ of the play,'* so that, while in this letter it only expresses 
the managing of divergent tendencies within our own ‘unbroken’ nature, 
it is there raised to a symbol of life itself, and includes the adventitious 
circumstances we encounter on its path — the rocks to the right, the precipice 
to the left — and that inscrutable element — call it fate or fortune, providence 
or time — which rules our destiny but leaves us still with a measure of con- 
trol. Less obvious, and to our knowledge never yet noted, is the transposition 
into Christian terms of the three main factors governing human life as 
Goethe here discerned them through his early encounter with the Greeks. 
What he learned from Pindar, as we may see, not indeed from this letter 
alone, but if we take it together with its verse-counterpart, Wandrers Sturm- 
lied, written at the same time, was that a man’s — or an artist’s — salvation 
depends, not only on his own volition, on his finding ‘a purpose which is 
not pointless’, but on the excellence, or virtue, innate within him — and on 
that humbling imponderable, the favour of the gods. It was a knowledge 
that never left him throughout his life: the triad reappears in Faust as ‘ein 
guter Mensch’, “wer immer strebend sich bemiiht’ — and the grace without 
which all virtue and striving would have been of no avail, “die Liebe gar 
von oben’. 

In conclusion we may ask: What of the ‘weltklugen Ton’ which Hof- 
mannsthal discerned in Goethe’s early letters? Is there any trace of it in this 
one? Yes, if an outward and visible sign of it is that less-than-irony, that 
modicum of distance, which tempers a tone, however ‘leidenschaftlich und 
verspielt’, that vestige of balance which, however complete his involvement, 
enables a writer to be aware of the recipient of his letter as well as of himself. 
In other letters this may emerge as a rueful or self-defensive humour — as 
when he wrote to Herder! that he was ‘patting his genius in motherly 
fashion to give it comfort and encouragement’, or surfaced smiling for 
further taunts of ‘Specht’ with ‘I've seen a woodpecker stuffed — it’s no 
ordinary bird.’2° In this one, however, it is only discernable in the forms of 
the language (which makes it the prose-counterpart of Wandrers Sturmlied 
in tone as well as in content), in a barely perceptible irony expressed through 
the association of words by sound as well as by meaning. Herder had called 
him Spatz as well as Specht — which, once one knows this, lightens the 
mortally assailed tone of “Wenn ich nun aber tiberall herumspaziert bin’. 
And he had also made hurtful play with his name, deriving it now from 
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Gétter now from Kot — a sally here returned to him in the verbal play on 
ergétzt, Gottererscheinung, Gétzenpriester, Gotz, which allows the genuinely 
grateful and admiring pupil to rid himself of his natural resentment at the 
reflection on his name and nature, or his inevitable disappointment at the 
sharp deflation of his Gétz, in a way which is still eminently civilized. 
This irony and self-irony is one of the forms of Weltklugheit which makes the 
letters of the young Goethe so different from those of the young Werther — a 
comparison which follows naturally and usefully on a study of this letter and 
brings home to the student as well as anything we can think of how much the 
urbanity of the older Goethe was a cultivation of something there from the 
start, not an adoption of anything new. It brings home to him, too, as does 
this letter, that even a work so ‘felt’ and ‘spontaneous’ as Werther is informed 
by a passion as ‘shaping’ as it is ‘confessional’, draws on experience as 
‘cultural’ as it is ‘personal’ (and in a way that makes nonsense of any sharp 
antithesis between Urerlebnis and Bildungserlebnis), and illustrates as clearly 
as any of Goethe’s later works the truth expressed thus by Walter Pater: 


Producers of great literature do not live in isolation but catch light and 
heat from each other's thought. 
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TRANSLATIONS 
Rainer Maria Rilke: 


SONNETS TO ORPHEUS 
Part One, V 


Raise no memorial. Commemoration 
shall be the yearly flowering of the rose. 
For it is Orpheus. His transformation 

in this and that. Why take such care 


to look for other names? He comes and goes. 
[f there is singing, Orpheus is there, 

once and for all. If sometimes he outlasts 

the rose-bowl a few days why ask for more? 


Oh how he has to vanish! That you grasped it! 
Fear though he might to vanish as he “. 
And since his word transcends the being here 


he’s gone forward, the word’s beyond your gaze. 
His playing is not bounded by the lyre’s strings. 
And, in his overstepping, he obeys. 


Translated by K. W. MAuRER 


Part One, VII 


To praise, that was it! For praising ordained 

He went forth like the ringing ore from the silent 
Stone. From his heart, O winepress transient! 

A wine unending for men was strained. 


Voice fails him never, by dust confounded, 
When the pattern divine in him takes shape. 
All becomes vineyard, all becomes grape, 

In the southern warmth of his feeling rounded. 


Neither in tombs the dust of kings 
Gives the lie to the praise he sings, 


Nor shadow let fall by the gods dismays. 


He is one of the gw immortal, 
Holding far within death’s portal 
Bowls of fruit that he still may praise. 


Translated by K. W. MAURER 
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J. W. VON GOETHE 
LINES WRITTEN UPON CONTEMPLATING SCHILLER’S SKULL 


Skull upon skull arranged in fit array 
In solemn vault of burial I beheld 
And thought of bygone years and times turned grey. 


Near neighbours now, in rows they stand tight-held: 
Rough bones that clashed in deadly strife before 
Lie crosswise here, their rage to quiet quelled. 


Unjointed shoulderblades! what once they bore 
None now will ask; and limbs once full of grace, 
Hands, feet, lie scattered and will move no more. 


So all in vain you sought this resting-place, 
Poor weary ones! they would not let you lie, 
Whom daywards from your shadowy grave they chase, 


And none cares now for husks that have gone dry 
Though glorious kernels they did once contain. 
Yet here was written what my adept's eye, 


Though few would guess its sacred sense, read plain: 
Amid the rigid throng one shape I saw 
Of rare nobility — and at once again 


In this cold mouldering chamber’s narrow maw 
[ felt refreshed and warmed, alive and free: 
What welling life-spring here outleapt death's law: 


O outline traced by God, still clear to see! 
O lineaments enchanting to my eyes, 
Transporting me to that mysterious sea 


Whence transformed forms perpetually rise! 
Strange vessel, fountainhead of sapience, 
How dares my hand to hold you? Precious prize 


Which from decay I snatch with reverence 
And into free air, freely there to muse, 
Out into sunlight, piously bear hence. 


To what more noble end our life we use 
Than knowing God-and-Nature, which are one? 
Firm matter melts which She as Mind renews, 


And She makes firm what fertile Mind has done. 


Translated by Davip LuKE 





REVIEWS 


Klopstock und die Erneuerung der deutschen Dichtersprache im 18. Jahrhundert. By 
K. L. Schneider. Winter: Heidelberg. 1960. 142 pp. DM 21. 


A glance at the extensive bibliography attached to the present work will show that 
Klopstock’s réle in the expansion and resurgence of poetic language in the eight- 
eenth century is a topic which has become increasingly attractive to scholars in the 
last fifty years. The growing preoccupation with analysis of an artist’s use of his 
medium, the heightened awareness of individual variations in vocabulary, colour 
and cadence, have undoubtedly contributed of late to a new feeling for the 
explorers and experimenters in the language of poetry in every age. Yet Klop- 
stock’s poetic vocabulary and his dominant poetic mood are so far removed from 
those of the present day that the growth of interest in them is in itself a significant 
phenomenon. Is it the fascination of opposites that has caught the critics? Or is the 
latent historian at work, excited by the spectacle of a stirring force operating with 
remarkable power in a relatively confined space? Or can it be that the language 
of sensibility, theoretically relegated to an age that is past and gone, is actually 
more potent that is generally admitted? The various studies of Klopstock’s language 
seem to reflect, in varying degrees, different underlying motives. 

The title of the present work directs attention in the first place to the historical 
situation. It is significant for the author's standpoint that he considers Klopstock 
in the context of the revitalization of poetic language rather than as a pioneer in the 
process, though his individual part in it is elaborated in the second half of the book. 
He is moreover at pains to insist on the difference between his own approach and 
that of the majority of other scholars in the field, whose work — to which he 
duly acknowledges indebtedness — is dominated by a ‘grammatical’ view. He 
would replace this by an investigation based on ‘stylistic categories’ and directed 
to the discovery of the operative principles of form (p. 7). This purpose entailed 
in his opinion a re-examination of the theoretical views of Bodmer and Breitinger 
in the light of what was to follow, and some consideration of Bodmer’s translation 
of Milton, and of individual features in the poems of Pyra, Lange and Haller. The 
first chapter is occupied with this analysis, from which elevation of style (“Erhé- 
hung’) and expressive emphasis (‘Nachdriicklichkeit’) emerge as guiding principles; 
in the second chapter the cleavage between the two different stylistic ideals of the 
period is explained and illustrated, and the third chapter deals with the main 
features of the principle of differentiation between the language of poetry and the 
language of prose. In this third chapter Klopstock’s theoretical writings are 
discussed in some detail. 

It is in the two remaining chapters that the writer comes to grips with the 
problem of Klopstock’s own poetic language. And it is these chapters above all 
that illustrate his more abstract approach to that language. He seeks to group 
and classify individual features in categorical terms, and finds these in the principle 
of compression (“Das Stilprinzip der Kiirze’) and deliberate evocation of emotion — 
for which he borrows the term used by Breitinger: ‘die herzriihrende Schreibart’. 
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Under the first principle, examples of concentration and omission are grouped 
together, and the author draws on much work done previously on the syntactical 
aspects of these two procedures. Under the second term (with slightly repetitive 
sections on Klopstock’s predecessors in theory and practice), he groups together 
such features as the sustained forms of hypothesis, the use of hyperbole, the 
elemental aspect of the poet’s imagery, and the subjective emphasis in vocabulary 
and stylistic structure. The unifying element in all this is in his view the governing 
aim of effective appeal to the reader: “Nachdem ... die Wirkungstendenz als 
hdchstes, strukturbildendes Gestaltungsprinzip sichtbar geworden ist, bietet es 
keine Schwierigkeiten mehr, auch alle vorher aufgezeigten Stiltendenzen und 
Stileinzelheiten Klopstocks in den Zusammenhang der herzriihrenden Schreibart 
einzuordnen’ (p. 106). The thesis is well argued, and few would quarrel with the 
emphasis laid on the deliberate pursuit of definite poetic aims. But the more 
exciting aspects of Klopstock’s poetic language are often those of which he was 
less conscious: the subtle evocations of fluidity; the startling juxtapositions con- 
veying the clash of contrasts; the chiaroscuro eftects, the tremulous light in which 
shadows move, or the sweep of the dusk as it obscures the sky; the breath of the 
wind, or the shattering reverberation of sudden sound; the sustained accelerando 
or the abrupt half-close. These indeed may all belong to a ‘herzrithrende Schrei- 
bart’; but impressionistic effects are not easily discerned in an abstract analysis of 
stylistic principles, and the relative neglect of the sensuous aspect causes the reader 
to be on the whole more aware of doctrine than of poetic achievement. The 
analysis has, however, many points of interest. There is a welcome refutation of the 
charge that Klopstock was lacking in the power of visualization; the author 
rightly points to the poet's habit of illuminating spiritual processes by forceful 
images drawn from the natural world, and to his power of depicting the past 
and the future as actually present. There is a suggestive commentary on the form 
of a long-drawn conditional period, and a comparison of it with a well-known 
passage in Werther, and there are many interesting parallels between theory and 
practice. It is, however, the hyperbolic character of Klopstock’s language that is 
ultimately stressed; less heed is paid to the endless variations of meaning and 
impression achieved by the adaptation and combination of existing linguistic 
elements, and by the interaction of linguistic and rhythmic accent. Yet this is a 
vital element in that influence of Klopstock’s poetry on subsequent generations to 
which passing allusion is made in the final pages. 

Much of the ground traversed in the present work has been effectively covered 
in the two chapters entitled “The Revival of Metaphor’ and “The Grand Manner’ 
in E. A. Blackall’s The Emergence of German as a Literary Language 1700-1775 
(Cambridge, 1959). Professor Blackall too discusses Klopstock’s imaginative re- 
newal of the Janguage of poetry as part of a continuing process — placing it indeed 
in a wider historical context, and often including a delicate analysis of poetic values; 
he too discusses and illustrates the features of conciseness and evocativeness. 
Their verdicts do not differ much in substance, but the differing emphasis in their 
terms reflects the attitudes of the two writers. While Professor Blackall states that 
Klopstock ‘laid the foundations of a new grand style, giving to the German 
language a whole new register of voice’, the author of the present work considers 
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him as having ‘die in der Wirkungsasthetik angelegten Méglichkeiten des Fort- 
schritts bis in die feinsten Konsequenzen durchdacht und dichterisch erfiillt’ (p. 110), 
and as having progressed from previous experiments to ‘radikaler Umschmelzung 
der dichterischen Sprache’ (p. 40). 


London EpNA PuRDIE 


J. G. Hamann: A Study in Christian Existence. By Ronald Gregor Smith. London. 
Collins. 1960. 270 pp. 21s. 


This is an excellent book. The Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow 
is admirably fitted to write a study of Hamann, for he combines deep philo- 
sophical and theological knowledge with a fine command of the German 
language. One must know German very well to be able to understand Hamann. 
And, on finishing this book, one feels that Professor Gregor Smith understands 
Hamann so well that an unusual sympathetic affinity exists between him and his 
subject About one-half of the book consists of a series of fine translations of well 
selected texts. The translations are prefaced by six chapters of interpretation which 
discuss various aspects of Hamann’s life and work. The emphasis throughout is on 
the relevance of Hamann’s thought to the contemporary twentieth-century 
climate of thought, especially to its existentialist mode. Professor Gregor Smith 
admits that his own interest in Hamann arose from the study of Kierkegaard and he 
surmises that other modern readers may have had the same experience. He may 
well be right in believing that this is the most fruitful approach to Hamann from 
the wor'd of today. He is quick to point out, on his first few pages, the deviation 
of Hamann’s thought from that of Kierkegaard. But, given existentialist cate- 
gories, the figure of Hamann and the turmoil of his unsystematic thought takes on 
a more lasting significance when viewed from this standpoint. 

The result is a book which lays more stress on Hamann’s legacy to the twentieth 
centary than on his position in the eighteenth century: and one which emphasizes 
his theology rather than his poetics. This new emphasis is persuasively presented. 
The older emphasis is important, but it has been demonstrated exhaustively by 
Unger and others. What Professor Smith suggests is that Hamann’s break with 
rationalism involves, not an asseveration of irrationalism, but a resolution of the 
tension between faith and reason by an acceptance of existence with all its con- 
comitant unfinished and imperfect attributes. ‘He [Hamann] deepens the conception 
of faith, so that the disjunction between it and reason is in a fair way to being over- 
come, in the unity of his existence’ (p. 52). In twentieth-century terms, Hamann’s 
‘way surpasses ‘the difference between the dogmatist and the humanist, the 
common and still unsolved modern conflict between “faith” and “reason”, or 
orthodoxy and unbelief, or “reaction’”’ and “progress” ... His effort to point 
towards an integrated life of faith is worthy of our attention, in a time when there 
seems to be so Tittle understanding between the opposing camps which clamour 
for human loyalty’ (p. 21). Existence, for Hamann, was something to accept and 
to respond to. It involved the recognition of ignorance, and faith means to exist 
in ignorance, in a certainty of ignorance leading to self-knowledge. Our reason 
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convinces us of our ignorance; and it is this nescio ergo sum which is the beginning 
of faith. 

For Professor Smith this is not an opposition of faith to reason. But some 
readers may boggle at his disregard of the fact that ‘reason’ for rationalists usually 
implies knowledge and not ignorance. Others may object that Hamann’s conception 
of history: “Who can have right ideas of the present without knowing the future? 
The future determines the present, and the present determines the past, as the 
purpose determines the constitution and the means to be used’, is neither as original 
nor as valuable as he suggests. It begs the question as to what are ‘right ideas’. In 
his admiration for Hamann, Professo? Smith sometimes overstates the case; and 
he might be considered to have praised Hamann too much at the expense of 
Lessing. The present reviewer would have liked more information from this dis- 
tinguished theologian both on the English eighteenth-century theologians and 
biblical scholars to whom Hamann so constantly refers, and on the ideas discussed 
in the circle of the Princess Gallitzin which form such a puzzling setting for 
Hamann’s strange final phase. But these are matters which one hopes Professor 
Smith may be persuaded to tell us about in some future articles. And their absence 
here does not in any way detract from the great value of this admirable intro- 
duction to the personality and work of one of the strangest, most difficult and most 
fascinating of all German authors. 


ithaca, N.Y. Eric A. BLACKALL 
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